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‘ Correspondence 





Science Is Humane 


Eprror: May I add two comments to the 
article “Humanism and Science” (10/10) 
by Fr. Joseph F. Mulligan, S.J. 

1. If it be granted that both philosophi- 
cally and historically it is legitimate to de- 
fine the humanities as the study of civiliza- 
zation; and if it be further granted that 
the bases of contemporary civilization are 
mathematics, science and technology, then 
it follows that the study of science is 
intrinsically humanistic. This eventuality 
has been brought about not by the fiat of 
lexicographers, educators, philosophers or 
scientists, but by the historical process 
itself. 

2. The effectual union of Christian hu- 
manism with mathematico-scientifico-tech- 
nological society cannot be achieved by 
easy references to the Incarnation. Such a 
union can be effected only in a soul limit- 
lessly open both to contemporary civiliza- 
tion and to the Church’s power to sanctify, 
to teach and to rule. 

James V. MULLANEY 
Manhattan College 
New York, N. Y. 


Whose Job? 


Eprror: In “Ills of Our Time” (Am. 10/3), 
Fr. Davis writes: “With all our involve- 
ment in the day-to-day work of the labor 
apostolate, we have thus far failed to see 
to the training of a corps of professional 
career men for strategic posts in top labor 
agencies. . We never succeeded in 
enlisting the needed cooperation of the 
Catholic academic world—I mean the co- 
operation of our universities—in helping to 
prepare them. Why, with all the hustle and 
bustle of the labor wing of social action, 
are there so few monographs, books and 
learned articles on labor and labor ques- 
tions by Catholic social actionists?” He fur- 
ther remarks: “We hear so much about the 
‘labor priests’. . . .” 

Why should the “labor priests” or the 
“labor wing of social action” be held re- 
sponsible for the delinquencies of the uni- 
versity social actionists or a failure to train 
professional career men for strategic posts 
in top labor agencies? Why should those 
who are engaged in the “hustle and bustle 
of the labor wing of social action” be ex- 
pected to do research work and write 
learned articles on labor questions? 

In the context of the myriad of neglected 
outposts of social action which Fr. Davis 
enumerates, the references to the so-called 
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labor priests and the labor wing of social 
action remind me of the story of the fellow 
who went to his Congressman complaining 
about a lack of attention. He stated that 
he intended to vote for the opposition. 
The Congressman retorted: “Two years 

ago I got you a job with a government 
agency: I put your sister to work as a sec- 
retary and your brother-in-law is on the 
city payroll.” “That’s all right,” replied the 
discontented constituent, “but—what have 
you done for me lately?” 

Wi.u1aM J. SMITH, S.}. 

Director 

St. Peter’s Institute of 

Industrial Relations 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Anglican Protest 


Epiror: “An Anglican Bishop’s Anathema” 
(9/26), by Fr. Joseph Christie, S.J., indi- 
cates once more that the domestic affairs 
of any church are better left for comment 
by those who understand the situation 
from within. Either Fr. Christie does not 
understand the: points at issue between 
Rome and Canterbury, or he permits a 
policy of apologetic expediency to blind 
him to them. I choose to believe that the 
former is the case. In any event, as “a very 
high Anglican,” I wish to make two com- 
ments on his article. 

First, the Eucharistic liturgy in the Book 
of Common Prayer is, to Catholic-minded 
Anglicans, an éntirely valid Catholic rite, 
though it is far from ideal. Fr. Christie has 
misquoted the Article in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Article 31 does not describe 
the Mass as “blasphemous fables and dan- 
gerous deceits.” The article says, “Where- 
fore the sacrifices of Masses, in the which 
it was commonly said, that the Priest did 
offer Christ for the quick and the dead, 
to have remission of pain or guilt, were 
blasphemous fables, and dangerous de- 
ceits.” I thoroughly agree with the Article. 
I should certainly expect that the best 
theologians of the Roman Communion 
would do so, too, if they read the Article 
carefully. 

Second, the internal problems of the 
Anglican Communion have nothing to do 
with the Roman Catholic claim that the 
Pope is the supreme and infallible head of 
the Church on earth. Though the Anglican 
Communion were ten thousand times 
wrong, the Roman Communion would not 
thereby become right. The claim of papal 
supremacy as it has been presented in the 
last centuries appears, to Anglicans and 
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@ CATHOLIC LIFE, U.S.A. 


by Leo R. Ward. C.S.C. 

Father Ward’s “grass roots” portrayal 
and analysis of important Catholic lay 
movements of our day includes chap- 
ters on The Liturgy, The Christian 
Family Movement, Cana, The Lay- 
man’s Vocation, The Sister Formation 
Movement, Grail, The National Coun- 
cils, CCD, Dorothy Day and the Cath- 
olic Worker, and Ligutti and the 
Farmers. An indispensable reference 
to contemporary lay movements in 
America. $3.95 


THE MASS IN MEDITATION 


by Theodor Schnitzler 

Meditations on the Mass itself which 
“bring into the practieal everyday 
realm of prayer all the theological and 
historical research which we possess. 
Every page bears vivid insights.— 
Catholic Review Service. Vol. 1, The 
Canon of the Mass. $4.50 

(Completing volume ready soon) 


SAINT DOMINIC 


by Sr. Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 

Sister Mary Jean has for years been 
a favorite author among Catholics who 
have enjoyed her many lives of the 
saints. She here brings us Saint Domi- 
nic—the real Dominic, vital and ener- 
getic—in a modern biography in the 
best sense of the word. $3.25 


FAITH IS THE SUBSTANCE 


by Katherine Burton 
A new Katherine Burton biography, 
the life of an unforgettable spiritual 
and educational pioneer of the Mid- 
west—Mother Theodore Guerin, foun- 
dress of the Sisters of Providence of 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 
$4.50 


At your bookstore, or from 
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CANISIUS COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 





CANISIUS COLLEGE 


The new Canisius College Administration Building is now 
under construction. It faces the new Library opened in Sep- 
tember, 1958. Together they will provide enlarged and im- 
proved facilities for the college’s more than 2 
evening students. Founded in 1870 as Buffalo’s first liberal 
arts college, Canisius serves the fast-developing Niagara Fron- 
tier area of the nation’s most populous State. For information 
about the college, write to Director of Admissions, Canisius 
College, Buffalo 8, New York. 
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torical and logical basis. It is in those areas 
that the claim must be made good. 

(Rev.) Joun C. Fow er 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Eprtor: I am sorry not to have made my 
meaning clear to the Rev. John C. Fowler, 
My purpose was not to comment upon Ar- 
ticle 31, but to report that it had been 
quoted in the press by Protestants against 
the Rev. Mr. Harris and, therefore, in the 
sense rejected by the Rev. Mr. Fowler. If 
I quote the relevant letter from the Daily 
Telegraph of September 1, the meaning of 
my article may become clearer: “The Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England describe 
the doctrine of masses as ‘blasphemous fa- 
bles and dangerous deceits,’ and Mr. Har- 
ris has given his assent to this. Clergymen 
at their ordination promise to use the Book 
of Common Prayer of 1662 and Mr. Harris 
has given this promise.” 

The High Anglican interpretation of Ar- 
ticle 31 is well known but it is difficult to 
believe that the English martyrs were 
hanged, drawn and quartered for a nicety 
of theological belief. Had the Anglicans of 
that time believed what the Rev. Mr. Fow- 
ler believes today, they would have seen in 
the slaughter of Catholic priests an attack 
upon their own orders and belief. In fact 
there is no record of any protest being made 
against the attack on the priesthood and 
the Mass. Viewed in the total historical con- 
text, the theory put forward by the Rev. 
Mr. Fowler appears to be a retrospective 
judgment not in accordance with the facts. 

It would take too long to discuss the 
statement that the internal problems of the 
Anglican Communion have no connection 
with papal infallibility. This at least is 
clear, that where papal infallibility is ac- 
cepted internal problems springing from 
subjective interpretations of doctrine do 


not exist. 
JosePH CHRISTIE, S.J. 


London, England 
School for Leaders 


Eprrorn: In “More Than a_ Lecture” 
(10/3), Fr. Willard F. Jabusch hit the 
nail on the head. How can we fail to 
develop the enthusiasm and idealism of 
college students and then wonder about 
the lack of Catholic lay leadership. New- 
man Clubs would do well to borrow a leaf 
from the Friends Service Committee. Sum- 
mer work camp and weekend projects 
always draw a bigger response than lecture 
series and discussions. Newman Clubs are 


losing members and the Church is losing _ 
human resources by ignoring the field of 


social service in college. 
(Mrs.) Joun B. Ilurz 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 
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Current Comment 


The Providential Nation 


American Catholics are helping to 
create a new image of the United States 
in the world. This is the image, not of 
the selfish profiteer, spread abroad by 
anti-American propaganda, but of the 
Good Samaritan, sincerely and actively 
concerned about the misery that afflicts 
alarge proportion of the human race. 

At their dinner in Rome on Oct. 18, 
the alumni of the North American Col- 
lege heard Francis Cardinal Spellman 
hail the extent and activity of U. S. as- 
sistance programs. (The death, three 
days later, of Gen. George C. Marshall 
reminded us of the difficulties under 
which the Marshall Plan began its work 
of coming to the aid of war-ravaged 
Europe.) The billions of dollars now be- 
ing spent for economic aid overseas, 
said the Cardinal, represent “a personal 
contribution by every working Amer- 
ican, who through his taxes assumes 
part of the burden of want, of sorrow, 
of unfulfilled hopes, that lies so heavily 
upon the people of poorer lands.” 

Less generally appreciated ‘is the 
work of the various voluntary agencies, 
one of which is Catholic Relief Services 
-NCWC. Since its inception in 1948, 
CRS has shipped around the world more 
than 2.3 million tons of relief supplies 
valued at $750 million. Last year alone 
the agency shipped to 51 countries more 
than one billion pounds of foodstuffs, 
clothing and urgently needed medicines 
valued at $81 million. 

The Cardinal observed that this is the 
work of the American Catholic people 
asa whole. The late “fiercely American” 
Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, whom 
Cardinal Spellman quoted, once called 
us a “Providential nation.” We should 
be proud to do our part in the merciful 
work of Providence. 


The Pope and Foreign Aid 


To show its sympathy for the cause 
of aid to underdeveloped countries, the 
Holy See has been accustomed to make 
an annual contribution to UN technical 
assistance programs. The sum is not 
large, a mere $2,000, but its value has a 
America 
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welcome and useful symbolic character. 
This year again, on Oct. 9, the Holy See 
was represented at the pledging confer- 
ence for the two current UN aid pro- 
grams, the Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance and the Special Fund 
for Economic Development. The formal 
commitment in the name of the Holy 
See was made by Most Rev. James H. 
Griffiths, auxiliary bishop of New York. 

In his formal address, Bishop Griffiths 
wasted no words. For the benefit of 
U. S. Catholics, some of whom have 
been strongly hostile to the idea of for- 
eign aid, the Vatican’s representative 
recalled the clear words of Pope John 
XXIII and of his Secretary of State on 
behalf of the needy nations. 

Then, for the benefit of UN pro- 
gramers, who have tended to forget it, 
the speaker pointed out that the 
Catholic Church, through its 75,000 
missionaries, men and women, is already 
carrying on a vast program of technical 
assistance. This aid is not less to the 
advantage of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries for being done in the name of re- 
ligion. Finally, the papal spokesman, in 
stressing the urgency of economic aid, 
alluded with eloquent brevity to the 
world population problem by citing 
Chesterton’s famous comment about 
cutting off heads in order to solve a hat 
shortage. Three points, well taken, 
which we pass along to our readers 
without further comment. 


UN Children’s Charter 


For several years a United Nations 
body has been working on a draft UN 
Declaration of the Rights of Children. 
Designed, in imitation of the UN Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, to constitute 
a charter of generally accepted stand- 
ards and goals, the declaration got the 
final touches at the current UN General 
Assembly in New York. On Oct. 19 the 
draft was approved unanimously in 
committee and now awaits approval by 
the Assembly in plenary session. 

The declaration, even when finally 
approved by the United Nations, will 
have no legal force. But its moral im- 
pact will be considerable. All the more 


unfortunate, therefore, that the code 
does not contain, in anywhere near ade- 
quate form, a defense of the rights of 
the unborn child. The draft now ready 
for approval contains a preamble which 
simply alludes to the child’s need for 
care and safeguards, even legal help, 
“before as well as after birth.” An earlier 
proposal expressed the basic issue in 
a far more precise way: “from the mo- 
ment of conception.” When it was ob- 
jected that this phrasing would not be 
acceptable to countries which legalize 
abortion, a more ambiguous phrasing 
was substituted. 

It would be a consolation to be able 
to blame the Soviet bloc for this UN 
failure to make forthright acknowledg- 
ment of the personality of the human 
being as yet unborn. The real reason 
why the earlier and clearer formula 
went down is that the United States 
delegation, as well as that of the 
United Kingdom, failed to support it. 
This is a measure of the inroads of secu- 
lar humanitarianism on the traditional 
moral values of Western civilization. 


Second Battle of Midway 


This time the foe at Midway is not a 
Japanese fleet but a task force of 420,- 
000 albatross. The birds have estab- 
lished squatters’ rights on the atoll’s 
dunes and expropriated Navy runways 
for their own take-offs and landings. 

Apparently the “bird of good omen” 
has never forgiven the sin of the Ancient 
Mariner (“With his cruel bow he laid 
full low/The harmless albatross”). 
But today the “mollymawk” exacts pen- 
ance for this “hellish thing” by a policy 
of sacrificial harassment—U. S. aircraft 
suffered 500 collisions with the Midway 
albatross in 1958. 

Irreverently dubbed “goony bird” by 
Marines during the late fracas in the 
Pacific, this web-footed symbol of bird- 
brained stupidity has so far outwitted 
the Navy brass in the bitter struggle for 
Midway. 

Teams of club-wielding assassins 
tried braining the goony horde in °53. 
The tactic failed. So did egg-poach- 
ing (a genteel form of ornithocide). 

Psychological warfare has fared no 
better. The Navy staked out scarecrows 
and the goonies pecked ’em apart. The 
Navy shot off flares and bazookas, but 
the birds lined the dunes and ap- 
plauded the fireworks. When the Navy 
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set up a public address system to broad- 
cast shrill sounds of mortal alarm, the 
albatross rallied round the loudspeak- 
ers and gave ’em the bird. 

Next step: the brass will try to out- 
smart the bird. Seabees have just bull- 
dozed 16 decoy airstrips on nearby 
Kure atoll. If relocation by enticement 
works, the Navy may enter an era of 
peaceful coexistence with the social- 
minded albatross. If not, alas, total war 
must show the goony bird the way to 
dusty death. 


Ecumenical Snag 


If anyone imagined that the road to 
church unity is anything but rocky, a 
recent double-barreled setback should 
dissipate the illusion. An editorial here 
a few issues back (10/10, p. 36) re- 
ported, with an air of optimism, two 
theological conferences which had been 
announced for the near future. One was 
to be held at Assisi and would feature 
Catholic theologians carrying on the dia- 
log with Protestant and Orthodox theo- 
logians named by the World Council of 
Churches. The other was to take place 
subsequently at Venice and would be a 
bilateral Orthodox-Catholic exchange in 
which Protestants would not take part. 
Both these meetings, Rome now reports, 
have been “postponed indefinitely.” 

We can surmise at least some of the 
reasons for the double cancellation. The 
World Council of Churches was visibly 
annoyed that the Venice Catholic-Or- 
thodox talks were arranged for outside 
WCC channels. Perhaps that body sus- 
pected a Roman maneuver to divide the 
Orthodox from the Protestants. In any 
event, since the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople has no desire to defy the council’s 
point of view, the Venice talks became 
a practical impossibility from the Ortho- 
dox standpoint. The Assisi talks, too, 
seem to have been a victim of what 
now emerges as a false start. 

It takes two—in this case three—to 
make a conference. Venice and Assisi 
can be written off as a regrettable but 
by no means fruitless detour toward 
the unity of those whose surname is 
Christian. 


Nikita’s Role-Playing 


"Twas the night before Christmas, 
1961. Good St. Nick slipped down the 
chimney of a dacha by the Don. He 
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opened his sack. Out tumbled shoes for 
Citizen Pushkin, an electric iron for 
Olga and a bike for Phillipok. 

This cozy vision of plenty is the 
freshest slice of pie-in-the-sky that role- 
playing Khrushchev is using to bait his 
penurious people. Shortly after his gan- 
der at the U. S. cornucopia, the tireless 
Nikita made a whirlwind circuit of Si- 
beria. He noted shortages everywhere. 
He even encouraged grassroots com- 
plaints. And sure enough, on his return 
to Moscow, there went forth a decree 
from the Russian Caesar that the work- 
ers’ paradise should burgeon with con- 
sumer goods. The 1961 production must 
rise 42 per cent above the 1958 figures. 

The Gross National Product of the 
USSR runs at about $200 billion, as 
against a U. S. GNP of $483 billion. 
Yet only 24 per cent of the Soviet GNP 
goes into consumer goods and services, 
as compared to 70 per cent here. No 
marvel that the comrades are starting to 
shout that man cannot live on luniks 
alone. 

Mr. K. has given no sign that heavy 
industry or military hardware will be 
scanted in the push for plenty. How 
then does this role-player hope to carry 
off his characterization of St. Nick? 
Right now the call is for improved de- 
sign, less waste, increased worker pro- 
ductivity. 

If this magic fails, Nikita can always 
alibi his economic flop by dark mutter- 
ings about imperialist encirclement. 
Sputniks are more impressive than 
samovars, and rockets talk louder than 
refrigerators. 


Flying Classroom 


We hope Sister Mary Lauretta likes 
to fly. This great nun-teacher, whose 
achievements occasion our State of the 
Question this week on the wonder- 
ful potentialities of educational TV 
(p. 180), teaches right in the heart of 
an area being used as a laboratory for 
one of the most amazing developments 
in the field of teaching by TV. 

On Oct. 15 the Ford Foundation and 
a group of leading educators announced 
that a $7-million fund has been set up 
to conduct an experiment in airborne 
TV education. A plane, flying in a circle 
over Fort Wayne, Ind., will broadcast 
educational programs that can be picked 
up by 13,000 schools and colleges 
within a 400-mile radius. The telecasts 















will penetrate into Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, 

The boon to education in this rather 
breath-taking concept is obvious. Think, 
for example, of the small rural schools 
that have no laboratories. Think of the 
possibilities of broadened curricula— 
music, the arts, foreign languages—that 
can be made available. 

The crux of the whole matter, of 
course, will lie in the quality of the 
teachers. It is announced that a nation- 
wide “talent search” will recruit the best 
teachers—not only those who “know 
their stuff,” but who can put it across on 
TV. 

We hope that many teachers like 
Sister Mary Lauretta will soon be flying 
this educational loop. If Mark Hopkins 
on the end of his famous log was a 
great educational force, think what in- 
fluence many Sisters Mary Lauretta 
would have on the end of an electronic 
beam. 


Broadening the Humanities 


Sir Charles Webster, former president 
of the British Academy, has called for 
better communication between human- 
ists and scientists. He made this appeal 
when he addressed the fifth general as- 
sembly of the International Council for 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, 
which met in late September at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Scientists, Sir Charles said, are too 
little aware of the great contributions 
of ancient cultures to modern society, 
but by the same token, he added, there 
is hardly a humanist today who knows 
the second law of thermodynamics 
(“When free interchange of radiant en- 
ergy or heat conduction takes place be- 
tween two bodies at different tempera- 
tures, it is always the hotter of the two 
that loses energy and the colder that 
gains energy”). 

Sir Charles spoke of ancient “cultures” 
and “civilizations.” Speaker after speak- 
er stressed the plural concept. The hv- 
manities, they urged, are essential for 
the future of mankind, but they must be 
broadened to include more than the 
Greco-Roman tradition—to include, for 
example, Oriental classics and philoso 
phy. “We live in a changing world and 
must adapt ourselves to it,” said Sit 
Charles. 

Enlarging the scope of the humanities 
is a major task. How much East and 
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West should take trom each other is 
one question, and how to expand the 
humanities in an already crowded 
school curriculum is another. Both ques- 
tions should be carefully studied. 


Pelikan Builds Bridges 


Eminent theologian Gustave Weigel, 
SJ. paid a warm tribute in our issue of 
Sept. 12 to Jaroslav Jan Pelikan in his 
review of the Protestant theologian’s 
The Riddle of Roman Catholicism. Fr. 
Weigel spoke of Dr. Pelikan’s “objec- 
tivity and sympathy” in his grasp of 
Catholic theology and stressed the fact 
that “here we have a book that is friend- 
ly in intent, tone and spirit.” Fr. Weigel 
concluded: 


If we cannot share Prof. Peli- 
kan’s postulates, . . . we can still 
accept wholeheartedly his main 
conclusion. The deep split in Chris- 
tianity calls for the exercise of 
charity. ... As brothers and not as 
foes should we deal one with the 
other. . . . It is not sheer self-de- 
ception to see in the great concern 
for dialog in our time the moving 

’ of God’s grace. . 

Now Dr. Pelikan has responded in 
like spirit. In the Oct. 14 issue of the 
Christian Century he reviews 13 titles 
of the 150-volume Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism. He is en- 
thusiastic about the books, not so much 
for the excellence of the individual vol- 
umes as for the over-all “freshness and 
power that will refute the conventional 
picture of Roman Catholic theology as 
a fortress of conservatism.” His general 
conclusion is: 


Protesiants should study this set, 
for in one volume after another 
conventional and often trite expo- 
sitions of church doctrine are sud- 
denly punctuated by comments 
that disclose new and deep stirrings 
within the Roman Catholic Church. 
Anew day has indeed dawned when a 
Protestant theologian can make such a 
hearty commendation. The sun of the 
new day is the charity Fr. Weigel men- 
tions. We must ask ourselves if we, too, 
are being warmed by its rays. 


Crippled Commission 


By the skin of its teeth the Federal 
Civil Rights Commission won a new 
lease on life in the closing hours of the 
last session of Congress (Am. 9/26, p. 
America 
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759). Now a court decision threatens to 
hamstring its most important function. 
On Oct. 7 a split decision by a three- 
man Federal court in Louisiana per- 
manently enjoined the commission from 
holding hearings in the State. This rul- 
ing, if it stands, promises to block effec- 
tively further investigation in the South 
of charges that Negroes have been 
denied voting rights. 

On July 13 the commission planned 
to open such an inquiry in Shreveport, 
La. A temporary injunction against the 
commission was granted at the time. 
Now the court finds that the commis- 
sion’s rules are unconstitutional because 
they do not permit cross-examination of 
witnesses. 

If the commission revised its rules, 
hearings could be continued. Where 
complainants must be exposed to cross- 
examination, however, fear of reprisal 
chokes off complaints. Despite the 
court’s protest that it “does not know of 
a single instance where any such pres- 
sure has actually been brought,” segre- 
gationist Citizens Councils in the South 
make no secret of their use of economic 
reprisals to “keep Negroes in their 
place.” 

As expected, the commission prompt- 
ly requested the Justice Department to 
hurry an appeal before fhe Supreme 
Court. Grounds for such an appeal exist 
in the procedures established for other 
fact-finding bodies. Thus, the right to 
cross-examine witnesses has never been 
defined as a constitutional right in con- 
gressional hearings or before grand 
juries. Unless the commission can oper- 
ate under similar rules, it has little hope 
of fulfilling its mandate from Congress. 
The highest court should move quickly 
to relieve the unreasonable burden im- 
posed by the Louisiana decision. 


Scandal in the States 


Rural dominance of State Legislatures 
is a “wrong” for which a “remedy” is 
being sought in federal courts. Voters in 
Florida, Tennessee and Minnesota have 
brought suits complaining that the dis- 
tribution of seats in their State Legisla- 
tures is so unfair as to violate the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

About the unfairness there is little 
doubt. In Florida, Dade County (city 
of Miami) has one State Senator for a 
population of almost 500,000, while 
Jefferson County has one Senator for 





only a little over 10,000 persons. In 
Tennessee, legislative districts have not 
been changed since 1901. Until the 
Legislature acted this year, Minnesota 
had not been redistricted since 1913. 
Senate districts in that State will contin- 
ue to vary from 16,878 to 153,455 in 
population until 1962, when the new 
apportionment goes into effect. 

But whether the U. S. Supreme Court 
will uphold decisions seeking to right 
these injustices is another question. In 
1946 the court refused to decide a case 
which seemed much more clearly with- 
in its jurisdiction, inasmuch as it con- 
cerned redistricting for Federal rather 
than State elections. In that case, Illi- 
nois, in defiance of Federal law, had not 
redrawn the lines of its congressional 
districts for 45 years. But the court 
would not order the Illinois Legislature 
to act. No doubt the learned justices re- 
membered the day in 1832 when the 
court had ordered President Andrew 
Jackson to do something he had no in- 
tention of doing. “John Marshall has 
made his decision,” said Old Hickory, 
and added: “Now let him enforce it.” 
Although the maldistribution of seats in 
many State Legislatures is a scandal, it 
will not be surprising if the Supreme 
Court hesitates to try forcing the 
Legislatures’ hand. 


Expensive Tax Exemption 


In the next session of Congress, an- 
other effort will probably be made to 
close so-called loopholes in Federal tax 
laws. This was indicated late in the 
last session when Rep. Steven V. Carter 
(D., Iowa) warned his colleagues on 
the Ways and Means Committee that 
they must ever be mindful of the impact 
of taxes on the different segments of 
our population. By way of illustration, 
he read into the Record the most recent 
figures on the special 4-per-cent credit 
for dividend income voted in 1954. 

According to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, only 5 per cent of the 59.8 
million tax returns filed in 1957 claimed 
the dividend credit. The total credit 
claimed was $297.3 million. Of the 2.9 
million taxpayers who claimed a divi- 
dend credit, the 480,412 with incomes 
over $20,000 a year accounted for 
$187.4 million, or 68 per cent of the 
total claimed. Those with incomes of 
$50,000 or more, constituting only 3.4 
per cent of this group of taxpayers, 
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claimed $107.6 million, or 36 per cent 
of the total. At the bottom of the scale, 
the 668,636 dividend credit claimers 
with incomes of $5,000 or less received 
no more than $15.6 million of the $297 
million. 







the dividend credit is now costing the 
Government $335 million a year. And 
this does not include the $70 million 
which the Government loses through 
another feature of the law: the simple 


Representative Carter estimates that 


exclusion of $50 of dividend incom, 
($100 for married couples) from tg 
able income. Whether special treatmey) 
of dividend income is good or bad, j 
obviously benefits only a very smal 
minority of American taxpayers, 








—— Memorable Roman Centenary 


en eons. alumni of the North American 
College—Cardinals, bishops and priests—are 
saying arrivederci! at the end of the centenary 
celebration. As I write, some of them are saying 
their good-by at the handsome college itself, high 
on that Roman hill called the Janiculum, with its 
magnificent view of Saint Peter’s, the Vatican 
basilica. Others have worked in a visit to Rome’s 
ancient basilicas, lively piazzas and unforgettable 
fountains before saying their final good-by. 

For all of the alumni the most treasured memory 
of the visit will be the affection Pope John XXIII 
lavished on them. “Lavished” is not too strong a 
word for what the Pope did on the occasion of this 
centennial. 

After attending Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament at the college on October 11, the Pope 
addressed the assembled American ecclesiastics— 
three Cardinals, more than fifty bishops, 350 priest- 
alumni and 250 seminarians. Fifteen Curia Car- 
dinals were present as guests. Many other Church 
dignitaries and representatives of State honored 
the occasion by their presence, including James D. 
Zellerbach, U. S. Ambassador to Italy. 

“Eager to share in your jubilation,” Pope John 
declared, “We have hastened to pay you this visit, 
to give you this outward sign of Our congratula- 
tions, enfolding you in Our fatherly embrace.” 
With obviously genuine cordiality and enthusiasm, 
the Pope expressed the hope that his address 
would “show you and yours the immense affection 
which the Apostolic See entertains for your nation 
and [its] Catholic people.” 

At the conclusion of his Latin address Pope 
John astonished and delighted his audience by 
speaking for a few minutes in English. Several 
months of preparation, an hour a day, had gone 
into the effort, because the Pope knew what it 
would mean to the college alumni to carry away 
words of the Holy Father spoken in their own 
language. One seasoned observer asserted that 
Pope John had spoken the English sentences as 
well as Pius XII would have said them. 

In this English part of his address the Pope as- 
sured his listeners that considerable progress had 
recently been made in the cause of Mother Seton’s 





Fr. Lanp, a member of the faculty of the Gre- 
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beatification. The Pope said he was making the 
announcement “as a gesture toward the American 
hierarchy visiting Rome for the college centenary.” 

After his address Pope John made a tour of the 
building. He delighted alumni and seminarians 
with his easy affability, his apparent pleasure at 
what he saw and his approval of the living quar- 
ters. 

But His Holiness was not yet done with his at- 
tention to the jubilee. Although all of the alumni 
had been present with their friends at one or an- 
other general Papal audience, the morning after 
his talk at the college the Pope received the 
alumni together in an audience. Once again he as- 
sured them of his fatherly affection. 

Scarcely had the alumni returned to the college 
for their jubilee dinner when they received a tele- 
phone message from the Pope once more assuring 
them of his “eagerness” to share in their celebra- 
tion. At this, as one of them later said, they all 
“choked up.” Then they stood and solemnly sang 
the last line of their traditional song, applying it 
to the Pope: “ad multos annos, gloriososque an- 
nos. 

There were two other telephone messages, for 
the seminarians. The first told how glad the Pope’s 
heart was at the inspiration he had read in their 
eyes during his visit. The second promised the gift 
of his picture. 

It was altogether a great celebration. It was 
worthy of the North American College, which has 
the reputation around Rome of knowing how to do 
things. 

In his address of welcome to the Holy Father, 
Archbishop Martin J. O'Connor, the rector, had 
reminded alumni and students that the college is 
“our national seminary at Rome.” His Holiness, 
too, alluded to this fact, and he observed it had 
always been the desire of the American hierarchy 
to have some priests educated in Rome, where the 
faith of Peter still binds the Church and where 
“gleam the tombs of the martyrs.” 

The Society of Jesus shares in the work of the 
North American College by welcoming the semi- 
narians to the classrooms of the Gregorian Univer- 


.sity. The relationship between the two institutions 


has always been one of cordial, family feeling. For 

its part, the Gregorian University looks forward 

to many years of continued, happy association. 
Pur Lanp, s.j. 
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Our Very Popular President 


ow THAT he is 69 and hoping to be the first 70-year- 
N old Chief Executive in this country’s history, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower is enjoying another political honey- 
moon. He moves around—to Palm Springs, to Abilene, 
to Washington—in what amounts to a glow of admira- 
tion and affection. 

No longer do the Democrats snipe at him for his 
excursions away from the White House with his golf 
and bridge cronies. The crack about a “part-time” Pres- 
ident hasn’t been heard since the 1958 campaign. 

What is the explanation? Is it because there really is 
a ‘new Eisenhower”? 

General Eisenhower himself laughs at this kind of 
talk. He describes himself now as an “old guy,” and 
says he hasn’t changed his political philosophy even a 
little bit since he has been in the White House. He 
means that he is what he always was—an apostle of 
the middle road. 
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Still, there is something new, something that resulted 
from the death of John Foster Dulles. It is the Pres- 
ident’s startling adventure in personal diplomacy, high- 
lighted by his invitation to Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev to come over here, their talks at Camp 
David, and his promise to fly to Russia in the spring. 

The President’s stock has been rising sharply in the 


On All Horizons 





Gallup Poll. So has that of the Republican party. And 
perhaps here we have the explanation of the afore- 
mentioned honeymoon. 

Democratic strategists, who last winter were extreme- 
ly bullish about their chances of taking over the White 
House in 1960, are now beginning to have doubts. They 
see the Republicans forging a peace-progress-prosperity 
slogan for next year’s campaign, and they know very 
well it could be effective. 

Well, what are the Democrats to do in such a situa- 
tion? 

Paul Ziffren, Democratic National Committeeman for 
California and one of the keenest politicians in the land, 
says that they have only one choice—to applaud General 
Eisenhower's efforts to bring about some kind of live- 
and-let-live arrangement with Premier Khrushchev. 

“You can’t fight peace,” Ziffren says. “The minute you 
do, you're beaten. American voters don’t care who 
brings peace, the Republicans or the Democrats. They 
don’t think of it as a partisan matter. So the Demo- 
cratic party has to embrace this opportunity. Also, it 
ought to try and work out a plan for peace, something 
that the President doesn’t seem to have.” 

There is one cloud on the horizon. The expectation 
now is that there will be a summit conference this win- 
ter, probably in December. However, those close to 
such matters here say that it seems almost certain that 
there will be continuing disagreement on Berlin and 


. disarmament, which would be the two chief topics at 


a summit conference. That could bring a letdown. 
Epwarp T. FOLLIARD 


fulfill their role are contained in Parents 
Must Be Teachers, a guidebook pre- 
pared by the Denver Chapter, Kappa 





Gamma Pi, National Honor Society of 


SCIENCE AND SANCTITY. The di- 
ocesan phase of the canonization process 
of Danish-born Bishop Niels Stensen 
(1639-1686), famous medical discover- 
er and convert to the Catholic faith, has 
now been completed. The late Pope 
Pius XII hailed the holy man’s career as 
demonstrating the compatibility of faith 
and science. 


BROTHERS’ BOYS. Nearly one- 
fourth (144,000 out of 592,000) of the 
students in schools directed by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools are in 
so-called mission territories. The largest 
group is in Africa, where there are 
67,000 scholars, plus 2,000 others train- 
ing to be teachers. 


PEN PAL. From remote Mauritius in 
the Indian Ocean, east of Madagascar, 
comes an appeal from Edwin de Robil- 
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lart. He heads the newly founded Social 
Secretariat (B.P. 278, Port-Louis, Mau- 
ritius) and is anxious to get in touch 
with Catholic social organizations. 
Credit unions are a central element in 
the program of Mauritian Catholic so- 
cial action. 


‘ pAMERICA’S ALMONER. The 1959 


Peace Award of the Catholic Assn. for 
International Peace was presented at 
a luncheon ceremony in Washington, 
D. C., Oct, 24, to Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ed- 
ward E. Swanstrom. A priest of the 
Brooklyn Diocese, he has been director 
since 1947 of the NCWC-Catholic Re- 
lief Services, which distributes overseas 
relief, particularly to refugees, in the 
name of American Catholics. 


p TIPS FOR MOTHERS. Suggested 
programs (35 in all) to help parents 


Catholic Women’s Colleges (1236 Mil- 
waukee St., Denver 6, Colo. $1.50. 
Parish kit of four copies, $5). 


pIN DEMAND. Over three hundred 
thousand copies of The Catholic View- 
point on Overpopulation, by Rev. An- 
thony Zimmerman, S.V.D., are now in 
circulation (Divine Word Publications, 
Techny, Ill. 10¢). 


BRURAL READERS. Plans for a 
magazine to be launched next fall with 
the title Country Beautiful were an- 
nounced at a recent meeting of the di- 
rectors of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference. Frank M. Bruce Jr., 
of Milwaukee, will be president. One 
of the two vice presidents will be James 
L. Vizzard, S.J., NCRLC representative 
in Washington and AMenica’s corre- 
sponding editor. R.A.G. 
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When Collective Bargaining Fails 


HE TEXT of this editorial is “The Strike Is Obsolete,” 
and it is taken from the October 7 issue of the To- 
ronto Globe and Mail. With minor changes of phrase- 
ology, it could just as well have been lifted from any 
one of a dozen other newspapers. Protracted major 
strikes always set off a chorus of popular complaint 
that there ought to be a better way of settling indus- 
trial disputes, and this public opinion is automatically 
reflected in the daily press. The 100-day steel strike, 
which the President moved to halt last week by a Taft- 
Hartley injunction, has been no exception. As the exas- 
perated editorial writer in the Globe and Mail wrote: 
President Eisenhower says he is “sick and tired” 
of the steel strike. The President could go no fur- 
ther. He could say, correctly in our view, that most 
of the American people are “sick and tired”—not 
just of this particular strike, but of all strikes. He 
could say that some more intelligent method of 
resolving labor-management differences must be 
found. 


Normally one would be inclined to write all this off 
as just another of those emotional binges characteristic 
of life in a democracy. Of course, industrial conflict is 
deplorable, in the same way that all war is deplorable. 
Furthermore, just as wars between nations never set- 
tle who is right or wrong, so a victorious strike or lock- 
out is no infallible criterion of justice in labor-manage- 
ment relations. Morally speaking, force is neither good 
nor bad in itself, but indifferent, and those who hold 
that might makes right are properly regarded as bar- 
barians. Yet wars can be just, and so can strikes and 
lockouts. Pacifism is no more rational in industrial than 
it is in international relations. Just as there are criteria 
for a just war, so there are criteria for a just strike or 
lockout. 

It is conceivable, however, that circumstances may be 
such that the criteria for a just war or a just strike cannot 
be satisfied. It is this possibility that makes one cautious 


Whose Business Is the School Bus? 


2 ed 20 States presently provide transportation—and 
that in varying amounts—for pupils who attend 
nonpublic, including Catholic, schools. Those States 
that do not provide it commonly advance the reason 
that such a practice would be tantamount to support 
of a sectarian religion, that it would break down the 
“wall of separation” between Church and State. 

A fresh approach to this emotion-laden problem, in 
those States where a real or imagined constitutional 
block exists, might be simply to take the schools out 
of the bus business. Since transportation is a nonedu- 
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‘schools. Like all these health-welfare activities, pupil 



































about dismissing too casually the customary cry that 
there ought to be a law. Maybe there should be a law 
today. Maybe certain industries, because of the concen- 
tration of economic power on both the labor and man- 
agement side, have become so closely connected with 
the general welfare that they cannot any longer be 
allowed to wage industrial warfare. 

The concept of an industry affected by a public in- 
terest is not new, of course. For many years both Fed- 
eral and State law have recognized the special relation- 
ship between certain industries and the public welfare, 
Railroads are a good example. The electric power indus- 
try is another. No one cries socialism when railroad 
fares are scrutinized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or when State utility boards regulate the rates 
of public utilities. Such limitations on private economic 
decision-making are commonly conceded to be reason- 
able, and even mandatory, in the nature of things. 

Has not the time come to apply a similar approach 
to steel, automobiles, oil refining and a half-dozen other 
basic industries? Does not a prolonged major strike in 
any of these industries, in the language of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, “imperil the national health and safety”? 
And if so, have not these industries become affected in 
a special way by the public interest, so that they now 
assume something of the character of a public utility? 

We are only raising the question, not answering it. 
Frankly, we prefer to temporize for a while, at least until 
Congress returns in January and finds the steel dispute 
in its lap. We see too clearly where the outlawing of 
strikes in basic industry would lead. If wages are to be 
fixed by Government-sponsored arbitration boards—the 
only practical alternative to strikes and lockouts—will 
not prices logically have to be dictated, too? Where 
would that leave a system of private enterprise? Truly, 
in more ways than one, the failure to reach a voluntary 
agreement in steel was, as the President said, “a sad day 
for the nation.” 


cational activity, why should the State Department of 
Education or the county school district be immediately 
responsible for it? With as much reason departments 
of education and school districts should assume charge 
of fire protection, inspect sanitation and police the 





transportation fits more naturally into one of the ap- 
propriate State agencies established to distribute com- 
mon-welfare benefits indiscriminately. The “wall of 
separation” would certainly appear far less formidable 
if the State Highway Commission or the Department 
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of Highways or the Vehicle Licensing Bureau or the 
State Motor Police were operating the school buses, as 
these agencies are already doing in many States. 

In nearly every large city public and nonpublic school 
pupils have for years been riding to school on the sub- 
ways or buses or trolleys at a reduced fare. These 

ublic carriers are municipally or privately owned. 
They are not operated by the city school system. No 
public school funds are expended. There is no hue and 
cry over the crumbling of the “wall of separation.” 

The fact that educational agencies now regulate pupil 
transportation in many States is a developmental ac- 
cident. In the ’twenties and ‘thirties, when the States 
started to appropriate public funds for transportation 
of school children, ft frequently happened that the ad- 
ministration of these programs fell to State education 
departments for the sake of simple convenience. (See 
Pupil Transportation Responsibilities and Services of 
State Departments of Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Misc. No. 27, 1956.) However this authority was 





acquired, educational agencies possess it only as a 
delegated power. For it is the State itself that has 
the ultimate responsibility for the policing of its roads 
and the safety of the youngsters who must use them to 
get to school. 

The State Department of Education sets standards 
for school-bus construction in 34 States; in 24 States sets 
standards for bus drivers; in 28 States sets standards 
under which handicapped children may be transported; 
in 19 States assists in training programs for school-bus 
maintenance personnel; in 18 States operates school-bus 
driver-training schools; and in 12 States makes periodic 
inspection of all school buses. 

The transfer of these noneducational activities to a 
more suitable jurisdiction would eliminate the legal 
argument against bus transportation for nonpublic 
school children, namely, that the law forbids the use 
of public school funds for the benefit of sectarian edu- 
cation. We urge that State legislatures give this sug- 
gestion their earnest attention. 


Plight of the “Uprooted” 


EVERAL weeks ago, in discussing popular misconcep- 
S tions about juvenile delinquency, this Review (9/26, 
p. 760) referred to the myth that the coming of new mi- 
grants has meant the importation of a new brand of 
crime into our cities. More recently, in a masterly ad- 


dress on October 8, Fr. Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., asso- _ 


ciate professor of sociology at Fordham University, put 
all the footnotes on this thesis with a scholarly review 
of some highly pertinent historical facts. 

Popular myths have a way of sprouting in a hothouse 
atmosphere of false nostalgia. They flourish to the ac- 
companiment of sighs for things as they never were. 
Every generation pulls down from cloudland a dream 
of bygone days when delinquency was the exclusive 
prerogative of those over 21 years of age and each spick- 
and-span home in a city or town housed the proper num- 
ber of law-abiding, soap-loving native Americans. But 
then, the dream goes, “they” came and things haven't 
been the same for “us” since. 

Yes, that is the dream. Yet, as Fr. Fitzpatrick re- 
minded his fellow New Yorkers, “the older and more 
peaceful and more prosperous times never existed.” The 
same story can be told about every living and growing 
city. “Turbulence and upheaval, conflict and adjustment, 
change and struggle have always been her way of life.” 
These characteristics do not belong to our day alone; 
they do not happen for the first time because of an “in- 
vasion” by the Puerto Rican or Negro. 

No less a dignitary than New York’s former Mayor 
Philip Hone tagged the culprits in 1839: 


[These Irishmen] are the most ignorant and con- 
‘sequently the most obstinate white men in the 
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world, and I have seen enough to satisfy me that, 
with few exceptions, ignorance and vice go togeth- 
er... . These Irishmen, strangers among us . . . de- 
cide the elections of the City of New York... . 
And lest Hone’s remarks be dismissed as entirely the 
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product of anti-Irish bias, let it be noted that a decade 
later, as the House Committee on Foreign Affairs re- 
ported in 1856, 80 per cent of the delinquent children 
in New York were “of German and Irish parentage.” 
Morever, just to prove that New York was not the only 
place where newcomers caused all the trouble, the com- 
mittee swept the whole nation with its investigatory eye 
and felt compelled to generalize as follows: 


The sources of this great moral evil may be al- 
most wholly traced to the many vices of the foreign 
population, who afford no other examples to their 
children than habits of disorder, idleness and un- 
cleanliness, and degrading vices of all kinds, and 
who exercise no parental authority whatever on 
them. 


There can be no advantage merely in seeking proof 
that the old days were as bad as today. It makes little 
sense simply to show that earlier immigrants passed 
through the crucible of social disorganization. What 
matters in recalling the past in this way is that we thus 
deepen our understanding of the plight of the “up- 
rooted” today. 

On the Eastern seaboard this is the plight of the 
Puerto Rican and the Negro. Moving westward we find 
the greatest dislocation among white migrants and Ne- 
groes newly arrived from the South. The West Coast 
has its Mexicans. In color, language and custom they 
all may vary, but for each group of newcomers the prob- 
lem is in part the same. “Uprooted from a way of life 
they took for granted, they find themselves strangers in 
a way of life they do not understand.” 

The day is gone, it may be hoped, when this nation 
can be conned by a version of the “numbers” game 
which once passed for expert testimony in support of 
restrictive immigration laws. The past teaches rather 
that today’s “uprooted” bring us a new measure of the 
vitality which made us a strong people in the past. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON CHARACTER 


The Making of Men 


Eugene Kinkead and Arthur V. Shea 


the Code of Conduct for the American Fighting 

Man, binding thereafter on all our servicemen 
both in combat and captivity. This highly important 
document was the result of the frank efforts by the 
Communists in the Korean war to turn their American 
prisoners of war into Communists. That particular Com- 
munist action should really occasion no surprise. All 
persons under Communist domination, whether con- 
quered through military or political means, in whatever 
part of the world, receive exactly this same treatment. 
The Korean war merely supplied the first occasion 
when any substantial number of Americans had experi- 
enced it. 

The code is our answer to the Communist brainwash- 
ing, or indoctrination, inflicted on our servicemen. The 
code contains no new American ideals; but its enuncia- 
tion of ideals decidedly re-emphasizes them in an era 
when such emphasis is very much needed. For our allies, 
for the Communists, for all the rest of the world to see, 
the code states plainly that we intend to resist commu- 
nism, and resist it in an honorable way. 

The code did not spring fully formed from one per- 
son’s brain. It was the work of ten Defense Department 
officials and high-ranking officers from all four services, 
called the Secretary of Defense’s Advisory Committee 
on Prisoners of War. This committee was formed to in- 
vestigate the indoctrination problem; and after three 
months of study and hearing testimony from experts, 
many of them ex-prisoners, it unanimously recom- 
mended the code as the best way to handle the prob- 
lem in terms of this country’s moral concepts. 

Of the committee’s many sources of information, per- 
haps the most important was the Army’s five-year study 
of its own prisoners, who constituted 90 per cent of the 
Americans held. The study showed that during the 


O: AuGusT 17, 1955, President Eisenhower issued 





Mr. Kinxeap, an editor of the New Yorker, was the first . 


to focus attention on the disturbing record of collabora- 
tion by many of our Army POW’s in Korea. His October 
26, 1957 article in the New Yorker, “The Study of 
Something New in History,” led to his astounding book 
on the same topic, In Every War But One. 
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Korean war, with its widespread collaboration and th 
highest prisoner death rate in our history, Communig 


pressures were less responsible for men yielding and 
dying than were American ignorance and negative 
character tendencies. The pressures used, and the rea 
sons for their general success and less general failure 
are given at length in In Every War But One (Norton), 
a book by the present writer that was published early 
this year. It describes the Army investigation. 

The Defense Department has ordered each service ty 
teach the code as it sees fit. I will outline Army meth 
ods, with which I am most familiar. 

The code relates to conduct in combat and captivity, 
Since it is far preferable for a serviceman to resist a 
Communist (or any other enemy) as a campaigner ip 
the field rather than as a captive, the Army lays primary 
emphasis on producing an able, aggressive soldier, 
First of all, the Army seeks to encourage leadership by 
incorporating in its drills those situations that require 
the impromptu exercise of this quality by virtually every 
command rank. In addition, today’s maneuvers, more 
than those of the past, are carried out at night—in 
deserts, swamps and mountains—so that our troops are 
toughened. 

We must take account of the increased possibility of 
troops being captured in some future war. Nuclear a¢- 
vances may already have stalemated any big war. And 
in a limited war, highly mobile land forces, able to 
penetrate deep and swiftly into enemy territory, will be 
exposed to the enemy’s counterability to surround and 
overpower. Accordingly, realistic evasion and escape 
courses are given by the Army, and individuals who art 
“captured” are held in mock prison camps where they 
are given a relatively gentle taste of how Communist 
treat prisoners. The reason for this is that prior know: 
edge of Communist pressures—both mental and physical 
—is one of the greatest helps in resisting them. Time 
and again returned prisoners said: “We'd have done 
better if we’d known what to expect.” 

Naturally, the Army is also trying to vaccinate its mea 
intellectually against communism. It has issued almost 
a hundred pamphlets, directives, regulations and films 
which support the code and explain why it is necessary. 
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Some of these efforts are directed toward making the 
soldier a better American and thus less susceptible to 
Communist propaganda, which seeks to divide us by 
means of racial, religious and social hatreds. Others 
supply historical knowledge, since in Korea our service- 
men’s ignorance in history was skillfully exploited by 
Communist indoctrinators. 

Still other training aids try to show the soldier actual 
prison-camp pressures he may be forced to face. The 
following sequence from the scenario of a short film is 
an example. This film illustrates Section 5 of the code, 
which charges a captive to give the enemy no more 
than his name, rank, service number and date of birth. 
The Army is convinced that the first step in prisoner 
collaboration is invariably involved in going beyond 
this point; for in Korea prisoners who refused to give 
more information resisted, whereas every collaborator 








tion and the took this first step. Immunity to Communist indoctrina- 
, Communisif tion is thus a matter of resisting from the very start. 
yielding ani It is six o'clock by an old-fashioned walll clock in 
nd negatives “an almost completely dark room. Luminous hands 
and the reef tel] the time. The tick is heard distinctly when the 
neral failure camera is on the clock—hold for a few seconds. 
ne (Norton), Enemy Interrogator’s voice (angry—good Eng- 
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lish accent). I've never lost a man yet—I've never 
failed to obtain my objective. 

Enemy interrogator is backlighted by spotlight 
behind each shoulder trained on the American 
POW across the table. The interrogator seems more 
terrifying because his face is so indistinct. He is 
something out of a nightmare. End of guard’s Tom- 


a my gun is included in shot. 

mpage Interrogator. And I’ve had them tougher than 
lays primary you. Admit the name of your battle group com- 
sive soldie.§ tmander was Colonel Perry, your company com- 
eadership by§ mander Captain Logan. (Waits. Bangs fist on table.) 
that requir§ Answer me! 

rtually every POW’s voice (steady tone). Banks, Paul J.—— 
suvers, mor§ corporal——service number 39024008——born fifteen 
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August, 1936. 
Interrogator. Stupid! Too stupid to know you're 
just another running dog for Wall Street. You're a 


1 ys dog and I’m going to treat you like a dog. Strip off 
ee Berything. ( While he waits he lights a cigarette; 
irre the lighter reveals evilly angry eyes. Lighter goes 
ig war. And out.) Why are you shivering? It’s 31° Fahrenheit 
cea, able 08 in here. Are you shivering because you finally have 
itory, will be sense enough to be afraid? Here you only make us 
urround and§ laugh with your Geneva Conference rules and your 

and escape™ Code of Conduct. Your outfit is the 34th Airborne 
uals who are’ Infantry—answer, you dog! 







where they§ Banks, seated, shivering. He’s plenty scared but 
Communist hiding it. He is silent. 

prior know: Interrogator’s voice. Do you know how we tor- 
and physical ture people? (Banks manages to maintain a dead 
them. Time pan.) One way is to lash a copper bowl upside 






| have done 


down on your naked stomach. Underneath the 
bowl are huge rats, hungry to the point of starva- 
tion. The rats proceed to eat their way out of cap- 


inate its meM® tivity-through your stomach. . . . 

sued almos The interrogator grows sterner, but the prisoner 
ns and films does not give in. The clock shows nine. 

is necessaly™@ Interrogator leans across table waving paper and 
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still can’t use your tongue, I'll cut it off. 


Interrogator. Sign this document admitting it— 
this is your last chance. (He waits. Silence.) Take 
your clothes and get out of here, dog; I have no 
more time for you now. You'll see me again soon. 
(Gestures to guard to take Banks away.) And if you 





The film shows that the code offers a positive, if hard, 
solution to one of the most difficult tests of a prison 
camp. Yet an important question about the code re- 
mains—can the code alone serve to repulse the threat 
of Communist indoctrination? The answer is that the 
code is merely a moral declaration, a set of principles. 
Of itself it can achieve nothing. Only when it is made 
operative by persons of moral stamina can it be effec- 
tive. To men without moral stamina it is only six para- 
graphs of empty words. 

Essentially, what is this moral stamina? It is, in a 
word, character—good, tough, old-fashioned character, 

Can good character be taught by the armed services? 
The answer seems to be that it cannot. The services 


The Code of Conduct 


I 


I am an American fighting man. I serve in the forces 
which guard our country and our way of life. I am pre- 
pared to give my life in their defense. 


I 


I will never surrender of my own free will. If in com- 
mand I will never surrender my men while they have the 
means to resist. 


Ii 


If I am captured I will continue to resist by all means 
available. I will make every effort to escape and aid 
others to escape. I will accept neither parole nor special 
favors from the enemy. 


IV 


If I become a prisoner of war I will keep faith with 
my fellow prisoners. I will give no information or take 
part in any action which might be harmful to my com- 
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rades. If I am senior, I will take command. If not, I will 
obey the lawful orders of those appointed over me and 
will back them up in every way. 


V 


When questioned, should I become a prisoner of war, 
I am bound to give only name, rank, service number, 
and date of birth. I will evade answering further ques- 
tions to the utmost of my ability. I will make no oral or 
written statements disloyal to my country and its allies 
or harmful to their cause. 


VI 


I will never forget that I am an American fighting 
man, responsible for my actions, and dedicated to the 
principles which made my country free. I will trust in 
my God and the United States of America. 
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can take a person of good character and make him 
better. They can broaden character conspicuously; but 
that is about all they can do. For by the time a boy 
comes into the service, at the age of 17 or older, his 
character is, in al] essentials, already formed. 

Do the churches and schools form a boy’s character? 
They are more influential than the services, because the 
boy is younger; and to a greater degree than the ser- 
vices, they can enlarge and develop good character. 
They are important. But they do not sow the seed. 

If not by the services, the churches or the schools, 
how then is good character formed? In the home, 
through the family. The infant reacts to his mother, 
father, his sisters and brothers long before any other 
influences become important for him. The family is thus 
at the bottom of character formation, good or bad. 

This statement makes character foundation sound 
very simple—but do not be misled. Few things are more 
complex than this process, an increased understanding 
of which should be one of the foremost aims of man- 
kind. 

Although each of us is an individual, different from 
everyone else, some generalization in this area is pos- 
sible, and we can sketch the type of family most likely 
to produce a son able to accept and meet the challenge 
of the moral responsibility implicit in the code. 

In such a family the father is the head of the house- 
hold. For some reason, paternal dominance has lessened 
markedly in the last half-century—to the detriment of 
the male child. When the father is dominant, the tod- 
dling boy properly leaves the warm, protective influence 
of the mother and has a guide able to show him how 
to act. He patterns himself after his strong father and 
thus himself becomes strong. 

The father’s guidance is not verbal—it must be almost 
entirely by example. It does no good to lecture a boy 
day and night on his character; he must have a quiet, 
positive example to follow. The father who teaches the 
boy by his own actions, who ungrudgingly gives a cer- 
tain amount of time to him and other members of the 
family in both play and in more serious family affairs, 
who is secure in the realization that raising a fine family 
is the highest achievement possible in our society, will 
have a son with'a good character. Any correction which 
from time to time becomes necessary is given by the 
father and is consistent. Whether this correction is 
harsh is far less important than whether it is consistently 
logical and administered in the spirit of hatred for the 
sin but not the sinner. The father has affection for his 
son. He shows this affection; but he is not permissive. 
He is not the bey’s playmate. He is his companion; but 
he is also his ruler. 

This competent father has complete confidence in his 
wife, and she in him. Each has a rightful family domain. 


And despite the importance of the father’s role, the - 


mother’s is the more important to the child, for she is 
the giver of early love. Of all the factors that enter 
into character formation, early love is the greatest, the 
most essential—and only the mother can give it to the 
child. The relationship between a mother and infant is 
so sensitive and critical that if early love is lacking to a 
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sufficiently great degree, a baby may refuse food from 
the mother. If it is lacking to a lesser degree, insecurity 
results. Some of our prisoners in Korea refused food, 
turned their faces to the wall—and died; these men had 
been denied love by their mothers, and, feeling they 
were being denied it again by their fellow captives 
they did not have the courage and hope to go on. Cop. 
versely, early mother love freely given can so strengthen 
an individual that he can accept and survive virtually 
any future hardship. 

This is only the barest description of the kind of 
parents who produce good character in their children, 
But when a boy has such parents, he will go to school 
gladly. He will appreciate and respect the concepts of 
democracy that are taught there. He will attend church 
and be ready to accept the religious principles so in. 
valuable for building a satisfactory life. When the time 
comes, he will enter the service prepared to honor the 
code. 

He will be able to do this because of the character 
built into him by his parents. First through their efforts, 
and then through his own, he has achieved within hin. 
self a sense of self-esteem, of hope, of purpose in life 
and a belief in his fellows and in God. These things are 
a real support in times of crisis—whether on the battle. 
field, in the enemy indoctrination chamber or the mis 
fortunes of daily life. A person from this kind of family 
will be an American who will help stabilize and support 
the American code and American society. 


EuGENE KInKEAp 


URING the many years I have listened to the brief 
statements of boys who needed correction, and 
to the more detailed explanations of their par 

ents, experience has proven to me that if the father 
had done a better job in training their sons, there would 
not have been need of correction from the man it 
school. With hope of a more serene life for future high 
school boys and their teachers, I have gathered some 
nine rules of thumb for those who should be the boys 
first, best and most beloved teachers—their fathers. 
In these pages you will find little about the role 
the boy’s mother. This is not because her work is unim- 
portant. I am speaking to the fathers because I think 
I can appreciate how they feel about their boys, and! 
know that after a certain age a boy wants to be led by 


a man. 
* * 2 





START EARLY. The time to start training your boys 
approximately thirty days after you stop handing ol 
the cigars. About that time, on an afternoon when 











As Dean of Boys for 32 years at Fordham Preparaton 
School, in New York City, Fr. Suea, s.j., has seen mo 
than six thousand young men growing up. 
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are displaying the little fellow to visitors, he will want 
to do the opposite of what you wish. Perhaps you wish 
him to be in his crib, and he wants to be out of it. This 
moment is historic. 

Up to now, when you made your plans for him he 
offered no objection. If he did not know that you loved 
him and were planning for his good, at least he went 
along with you. Now he has to learn that you are more 
interested in what is good for him than he is himself. 
He does not like the lesson. He lets you and everyone 
in the room know it. You are amused that such a tiny 
fellow can make such a loud noise, and you are as- 
tonished that he seems so determined to have his own 
way. 

What will you say? Nothing. What will you do? Noth- 
ing. Just do not weaken. The baby’s crying will disturb 
you. The suggestions of the visitors will annoy you. 
There will be no help for you in this embarrassing scene 
except the strength of your determination to do what 
you think is best for the boy even though he does not 


like it. Sooner or later every father must choose between 


‘letting his boy have his own way and making his boy 
do what is good for him. The boy knows and wants 
only what is pleasant. God expects the father to make 
all decisions necessary for the boy’s development. 


TAKE IT Easy. When a gardener sees that one of his 
young trees is growing crooked, he does not fly into a 
rage and beat the tree. He sets up cables and applies 
steady pressure that will force the young tree in the 
right direction. The operation is done gently though 
firmly. When your little fellow needs to feel your firm 
hand, that hand should be gentle though firm. A man 
does not appreciate how easily his strength can hurt a 
weak little one. 

Hurting is not necessary when the boy can be per- 
suaded without it. While he is being led by the hand, 
he can be trained to habits such as walking on the side- 
walk and not in the street where the automobiles are. 
This will require daily leading and frequent repeating 
of directions. Even though it is a long, slow process, it 
can be done without the use of pain if the man is patient 
and determined to persevere in his teaching. 

When a boy is old enough to learn manners, you can 
teach him with the same gentleness. Our manners show 
we think of the feelings of other people. If you think 
of his feelings in your teaching, your boy will learn 
faster from your example. “May I have a piece of 
candy?” he asks. “Please” you add. “Please?” he repeats. 
You may have to add that word please many times be- 
fore he acquires the habit of using it; he will acquire 
the habit faster if you use the word with gentle cour- 
tesy. He will bring into the house some coarse language 
he has learned on the street. You must correct him, but 
gently, because he did not know the words were bad. 
He will understand, if you tell him quietly. There is no 
need of emotion. 


Mucu TALK. When Junior has learned to talk, his 
father will meet a new problem. It may happen one day 
when the father tells him to sit down quietly. Junior 
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will ask why. His father will tell him why, and Junior 
may not be impressed by his father’s reason. Then 
Junior will wish to engage in a debate, with the winner 
having his way. 

At that moment the father must decide whether he 
will train Junior in debating or in social philosophy or 
in obedience. If he is wise, he will decide obedience 
comes first, and he will explain to Junior that his com- 
mands are to be obeyed when given. Later on, when 
father and son have time to give to interesting discus- 
sions, they may analyze the reason Junior does not like. 
It will be well to make this point clear to Junior the 
first day he asks why. Take all the time necessary to 
make him understand that obedience comes first, be- 
cause until Junior is convinced he must obey, there will 
be much talk that will be a waste of time and a renewal 
of Junior’s disputes from the crib. 

What if Junior’s mother lets Junior debate? Even 
though his position seems difficult, the father will do 
well to maintain it, because every time Junior is allowed 
to debate before obeying, he becomes more a potential 
delinquent. Junior will often win the debate because 
he will use his own rules of logic and he will wish to 
set himself up as the judge of the outcome. The more 
Junior is allowed to talk before he obeys, the less he 
will respect his father and the virtue of obedience, a 
virtue God wishes all boys to acquire by observing the 
Fourth Commandment: “Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” 


Two URGES. God has put into a small boy two urges 
to help him develop—one, to put things into his mouth; 
the other, to move. These two urges in a young animal 
are kept under healthy control by a God-given instinct. 
The small boy lacks this instinct. His father and mother 
teach the boy what to put into his mouth, how much at 
a time and how fast. Some boys do not learn these les- 
sons when they are small, nor when they grow up to 
be men. Then they consult doctors, who must repair the 
damage that could have been prevented by the boys’ 
parents. 

The urge to move is evident even before the boy is 
old enough to stand up and walk. As he lies on his tiny 
back, you can watch his arms and legs waving and 
twitching. He seems to be warming up for the day when 
he will be able to move. When that day comes, his 
father will face a new problem. Junior will wish to go 
everywhere and to be in motion always. Remaining in- 
active will be a hardship for him. However, perpetual 
motion to all places without restriction is not good for 
the boy. His father must place limits. Regular sleep 
and enough hours of it are necessary for Junior’s health. 
When he is on his feet and moving about, Junior will 
not admit he needs sleep. Only when he is in bed and 
it is time to get up will he wish more rest. 

School work requires energy. Junior will not agree to 
conserve some of his energy for study; school work can 
wait until tomorrow. If his father can convince Junior 
that school work will make him happy, the father’s 
problem is solved. If Junior refuses to be convinced, his 
father must make him understand that his school work 
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is to be done first, whether it is enjoyable or not. The 
father is back where he was when Junior cried to get 
out of his crib. Firmness is necessary now, more than 
it was then. If the father remains firm, Junior will thank 
him at the end of the school year. 


MENTAL ACTIVvITy. Most boys in high school prefer 
play to study. They are glad to spend hours using their 
muscles; they hate to use their minds. Educators devise 
plans to make studies interesting so the boys will be 
enticed to think by the sugar-coating of the assignments. 
Football players, however, are trained without any such 
enticement. They must do grass drills, which they hate, 
because grass drills will harden their muscles. No sugar- 
coating is added. If they fail to do the grass drills, they 
are punished by having to run around the field many 
laps, which they hate more. But the boys want to have 
their muscles hardened, and they see a connection be- 
tween grass drills and hardened muscles. If educators 
spent less time sugar-coating their assignments, and re- 
vealed to the boys the connection between assignments 
and mental development, educators might have better 
results. Punishments could be added if and when they 
are needed. 

While educators are disputing this theory, fathers can 
put it into practice. A man in business or in a profession 
has learned the value of a trained mind. He can show 
his son how school assignments train a mind. He has 
learned, too, how life presents its duties and-its prob- 
lems without sugar-coating. He can indicate to Junior 
that he will do his assignments—“or else.” 

The father will be tired at night and he may reason 
that Junior’s teachers are paid to explain these truths 
to Junior and to make him do his work. But Junior's 
homework is done far from his teachers’ influence. The 
father can outlaw distractions such as television, maga- 
zines and visits to the boys and girls of the neighbor- 
hood during study time. Under his father’s supervision 
Junior will give his attention to his assignments. Fathers 
will count these evening sessions hard work, but the 
hard work pays off. No boy with a normal brain fails 
in high school when his father takes such an active in- 
terest in his success. The close supervision need not go 
on forever. After a time Junior will discover that he has 

formed a habit of using his mind and that he can use it 
without being pushed by his father. 


BE Fair. You have a daughter you tend to indulge 
more than your son. You are not aware that you favor 
her more, but you do. Your son notices this and says to 
himself: “Unfair.” 

If you think these statements are not accurate, will 
you ask your wife? She will tell you promptly, because 
she may favor her son, and she does not like the way 
you are spoiling his sister. In the light of these revela- 
tions, let us proceed. 

It is absolutely necessary that you be fair to all your 
children. In a boy’s outlook on life, a man must be fair 
before all else. If the boy is satisfied that the man over 
him is fair, that man may begin to influence him. If the 
boy sees the man is not fair, the man will have no in- 
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fluence over the boy except a bad one. If that man is 
the boy’s father, the home will not be a happy one; 
there will not be love among the children, but frequent 
quarrels. The one who is the favorite will be disliked 
by the others, who will spend much of their time 
scheming to get an equal share of the good things their 
father has to give. 

Why does a boy attach such importance to fairness? 
A kind of self-preservation instinct moves him. The boy 
can understand that he 
must obey his father be- 
cause his father must 
prepare him for life and 
therefore has authority 
over him. He sees im- 

lent mediately that this holds 
| A me —or that it should hold— 








for his brothers and sis- 
ters, too. All are even in 
their obligation to obey 
their father, and they ex., 
pect their father will be, 
evenhanded with them. 
Just because he likes one 
more than another does 
not change what they ex- 
pect from their father, 
He is attracted to his 
favorite because of the 
, JB favorite’s good looks or 
brains or other God- 
si given gifts. Junior can- 
not see why he should be penalized for a lack of some- 
thing—a condition he did nothing to cause. Certainly he 
should not be penalized by his father, who is more in- 
terested in him than is anyone else in the world. 
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RELY ON HIMSELF. To succeed in life your boy must 
stand on his own feet. As early as possible, teach him 
to do that. Make him do his homework without any 
help from you. If you do his homework for him, the 
profit he should get he will not get, although you are 
paying for him to get it. You may assume that his 
teachers will assign him work he is capable of doing. 
If you find that a teacher is giving assignments that 
are obviously over the boy’s head, discuss the problem 
with his teacher, but never help him with his home- 
work to make it easier for him. Later in life, when he 
has a business assignment, he will not be able to call 
on you for help; he may be working for a competitor 
or he may be in some other business. Teach him early 
to do his own assignments. 

Teach him to help his mother in the physical work 
around the house, to keep his room orderly and not to 
sit helplessly while his mother picks up things he 
dropped on the floor. If you know how to use tools, 
teach him to use them. Every home needs a man handy 
with tools, to keep things in repair. A boy will not be 
so careless about breaking furniture when he knows how 
hard it will be to fix it. Professional repair men are 
difficult to find; the more skillful with tools your boy 
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becomes, the more independent he will be—and the 
more grateful to you for teaching him. 

If he has trouble with the boys he plays with, make 
him fight his own way through the trouble. You stay 
out of it. If you know anything about boxing, teach him 
to box. If you do not know how to box, find someone 
who does, and have him teach your boy. Junior will be 
less timid about standing up to the neighborhood bully 
if he knows how to box. Perhaps, when you were small, 
you wished you knew how to defend yourself. Make 
your son learn how to defend himself if he has to. Then 
he will not feel he has to go along with the gang in 
everything; he will be able to think independently 
when he knows he can take care of himself. 


MOTHER AND FATHER. The father is the head of the 
family. The mother is supreme in the home. Both state- 
ments are true. How are they reconciled? Thousands of 
successful mothers and fathers reconcile them in prac- 
tice. Perhaps they do it this way. Junior asks his mother 
if he may get a driver's license. His mother answers: 
‘{ do not know if your father would want that. Wait 
until I ask him.” 

Junior's sister asks her father: “May I go to the prom 
this year?” 

Her father answers: “I do not know if your mother 
would want you to go. Wait until I talk with her.” And 
so it goes. The children learn that the two people who 
have all the authority in the home seem never to use 
it singly but always together. This is the ideal home 
situation. 

If the children know that father and mother do not 
agree on who is to decide what, there will be trouble. 
The children will play one against the other to get 
what they want. Union in the home is most important. 
It must start with the father and mother. If either is 
more eager to have his or her way, the family will 
suffer. If both consider their union and agreement as 
most important, they will be united and they will be 
in agreement; if they do not agree on something, the 
children will never know it. Differences of opinion 
will be thrashed out when the father and mother are 
alone and never where the children can hear them. 


Do Nor SPoIL. Your boy came into this world with 
two assignments: to love God and to love his neighbor. 
At the end of the boy’s life, God will judge him on how 
he did these two assignments, and everything else he 
may have accomplished God will consider of minor 
importance. Many of the boy’s problems in life will 
stem from his self-preservation instinct, overgrown and 
advanced into first place in his thoughts. Delinquents 
are interested first in themselves; God and their neigh- 
bors must take second place. 

Where are you in the picture? You and his mother 
do everything for your boy while he is small and help- 
less. When he grows big enough to do things for him- 
self, you must teach him to look for no more help, but 
to do things for other people, as other people helped 
him when he needed help. If you fail to teach him to 
think of others, you are beginning to bring up a selfish 
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boy. During his early years he watched his father and 
mother do everything for him and give him everything. 
He became used to calling on one of them when he 
wanted something. He sees no reason to change now. 
The idea of changing would never occur to him. You 
must give him that idea. 

If you have several children, you will naturally 
transfer your care to the next helpless one, and you 
will call on your grown-up boy to help you give the 
smaller one the service he himself enjoyed when he 
was smaller. If Junior is your only child, he is handi- 
capped. You and his mother are so used to doing every- 
thing for him and enjoying it, you do not think of 
stopping. But stop you must, unless you wish to have 
a selfish boy on your hands. 

Junior tells his mother his coat is torn, knowing that 
his mother will take it to the tailor to be mended; 
Junior should be taught to carry his own coat to the 
tailor. Junior sits reading a comic book while his 
mother places his chair at the table; Junior should be 
taught to put his chair in place and his father’s and 
his mother’s before he sits down to eat. A hungry 
Junior reaches for the bread; he should be taught to 
pass the bread to his mother and his father before he 
takes any for himself. And so it goes. Junior would 
never think of others first by inspiration. You must 
teach him. The teaching is a slow process, but it pays 
off. You will have a thoughtful, well-mannered boy and 
not a selfish little barbarian. 

This is clear to all who are not blind to Junior’s 
faults, as his father and mother are. Thoughtful habits 
are acquired the same way as selfish habits—by repeated 
acts. Therefore, make your boy think every day of 
something he can do for his mother or you, and then 
make him do it. If he is not trained in this thoughtful 
habit, all his planning will be directed towards his own 
comfort and pleasure. When he finds himself among 
people, it will never occur to him to do anything for 
the others. They will be just so many people in exis- 
tence to make his life more enjoyable. If they are at- 
tractive girls, they were made for him. If they are 
people not interested in his profit, he will show them 
little courtesy. He will have no genuine friends, and 
his father and mother will not understand why. Friend- 
ship is a two-way arrangement; completely selfish peo- 
ple have no friends. 

* * * 

If you have found here anything of interest, I ask 
you to try it and test it. Every good father wishes 
to improve his method of training his son, because he 
knows that the forces working to destroy the boy ap- 
pear to be increasing every day and operating with 
more power. God is on our side, but we are not to 
leave everything to God. God takes over the care of 
most young animals a short time after they are born, 
but He expects a boy’s father to carry his responsibility 
until his son becomes a man. Then the father may 
relax, and God will say: “Well done.” Until that happy 
day dawns for you, it is your generous and manly son 
himself who will be proof that a good father has done 
and is doing a good job. ARTHUR V. SHEA 
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Robert Pell 


aris——More than a month has passed since 
P Dwight D. Eisenhower and Charles de Gaulle 

quipped amiably at Ambassador Houghton’s 
déjeuner intime over the elephant presented to the 
American President by Premier Fulbert Youlou of the 
Congo. Eventful weeks have passed since the two 
generals reminisced, arm locked in arm, in the state 
salons of the Chateau de Rambouillet. The “new 
climate” in Franco-American relations has by this time 
been thoroughly tested. So has the “new strategy” of 
diplomatic mobility by the West. 

At this stage, two questions quite naturally are being 
asked in Paris. First, how much of the “climate” and 
the “strategy” have survived? In second place, did 
President Eisenhower's visit to Paris, generally de- 
scribed at the time as the key to the success or failure 
of his European tour, lay a hard foundation, politically, 
on which a strong and lasting Western alliance could 
be built? 


THE POST-DULLES LOOK 


Generally, the answer in Paris to both questions is 
Yes. It is almost universally accepted that General 
Eisenhower's “new look” in diplomacy has had a first 
measure of success, holding intact the “new climate.” 
It is understood also that General de Gaulle is strongly 
of a mind to support the President’s new initiative and 
is not disposed, pending further trial of it, to return to 
what is generally described in the French capital as the 
“Dulles-Murphy” policy of rigid entrenchment in fixed 
and negative lines. It is quite evident, finally, that the 
thaw which was inaugurated in the relationship be- 
tween the White House and the Palais de lElysée by 
General Eisenhower's visit to Paris has not only been 
maintained. It has gained momentum, if anything. 
Indeed, the change in atmosphere continues to be 
remarkable, and this augurs well not only for the imme- 
diate future of Franco-American relations but for the 
West as a whole. 

Specifically, what has changed? 

Foremost in the thinking of the two Presidents when 
they met was the question of Algeria. Charles de Gaulle 
had a definite and unfortunate impression before the 
Eisenhower visit that the American President and his 
Government lacked the remotest understanding of 
France's difficulties in the North African dependency. 





Mr. PELL, whose past summer in Europe has been most 
fruitful in articles for this Review, sent us this illuminat- 
ing report from Paris only a few days ago. 
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De Gaulle Revisited 


- communications machine connecting the White Hous 


Moreover, he was convinced that the American Govern. 
ment did not mind at all France’s preoccupation with 
Algeria since it justified the exclusion of France from 
global politics. These suspicions General Eisenhower 
succeeded in dispelling. He evinced sympathy for 
France’s trans-Mediterranean problems. He reflected 
an understanding of the Algerian problem in general 
and in detail. He intimated that, given half a chance 
he would back publicly the “new plan” which Genera 
de Gaulle outlined to him. In a word, the breach be. 
tween the United States and France over Algeria, if 
one existed, was healed before the two Presidents took 
leave of one another. Moreover, in the subsequent 
phase, President de Gaulle kept his promise to President 
Eisenhower and announced his acceptance of the prin 
ciple of self-determination by an open and equal 
election in Algeria, to be observed by all the world 
For his part, the American President supported this 
policy publicly, and that in turn has eased the way for 
Washington to use its decisive influence to encourage 
intermediaries like President Bourguiba of Tunisia who 
are working for conciliation everywhere in Northem 
Africa. 

French policy toward Nato was likewise a thomy 
problem which required delicate handling by the 
French and American Presidents when they met 
American planes were leaving French for German bases 
as they discussed the issue precipitated by the French 
President’s refusal to accept American missile ramps 
without French control. Prior to the meeting, General 
de Gaulle was of the opinion that the American Gover- 
ment wished to ride roughshod over France in Nato, 
while General Eisenhower believed that France was 
guilty of rocking the boat needlessly. During the visit 
matters were explained to the satisfaction of both sides. 
General Eisenhower left for Washington with a clearer 
understanding of French fears, while General de Gaulle, 
on the basis of assurances from the American President, 
was willing to drop France’s claim to be one of three 
together with the United States and the United King 
dom, in a “directorate” of Nato. It was agreed instead 
that Washington and Paris would work out the detail 
of Three Power consultation on a global basis. General 
de Gaulle was highly gratified to be told that a two-way 


with the Palais de Elysée would be installed beside 
the President’s direct telephone to Prime Minister Mat 






























millan. Moreover, in subsequent conversations betweel 
Secretary of State Herter and Foreign Minister Couvé 
de Murville the machinery for consultation has bee 
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elaborated, thus assuring France a voice when decisions 
are to be made in the Near and Far East as well as in 
the Atlantic and European zones. 

Outside the area of Nato, President de Gaulle seemed 
to insist before his meeting with President Eisenhower 
on a veto of American policy decisions with regard to 
the use of nuclear weapons otherwise than for imme- 
diate retaliation to an unprovoked attack. At all events, 
Charles de Gaulle did not overstress this point with 
President Eisenhower. On his side, the American Presi- 
dent made it abundantly clear that a decision of that 
sort would not be lightly taken. Above all, nuclear 
weapons would not be used without prior consultation 
with Paris as well as London. And this applied to the 
world as a whole, including, notably, the Far East, 
where, the French are fearful, atomic arms might be 
used against the Chinese, thus provoking a general 
conflagration. 


WHEN TO USE THE BOMB 


At the same time, General de Gaulle accepted the 
principle of retaliation by the United States without 
prior consultation with Paris in the event of an unpro- 
voked attack on American territory or forces with 
nuclear arms. Quite obviously there would not be time 
for a vote by Nato. There would be still less time for 
consultation and a veto. In short, the clarification of 
their thinking by the two Presidents in the sphere of 
nuclear action was most helpful. 

Less helpful, however, was General de Gaulle’s re- 
fusal to accept President Eisenhower's offer of a “double 
key” to missiles which might be stockpiled on French 
soil. It was agreed that this matter would be discussed 
further between the two Governments, but the belief 
is firm in Paris that General de Gaulle will hold to his 
negative position until the French nuclear bomb is 
exploded in the Sahara. He is hopeful that the American 
Congress will then regard the finished and exploded 
bomb as the “substantial progress” which is required 
by American law for the exchange of nuclear infor- 
mation and that this in turn will “unstick” the nuclear 
problem as a whole. 

With regard to the other policies discussed between 
Presidents Eisenhower and de Gaulle, there has been 
little or no modification of Charles de Gaulle’s thinking 
since the first week in September—so far. Thus, he con- 
tinues to give due weight to the American President's 
overtures to Moscow but hopes that they are not made 
at the price of concessions imperiling the West. He 
will go along, but with due reservations, with a Big 
Four summit conference. However, he remains cau- 
tious in his approach to the related problems of West 
Berlin and East Germany, and is insistent that there 
should be further preparation beforehand in another 
Foreign Ministers’ conference. Moreover, he favors a 
later rather than an earlier date for the summit. Presi- 
dent de Gaulle has no confidence, furthermore, that 
much, if anything, can be accomplished in the field of 
disarmament and holds the shield of “control” firmly be- 
fore him. He is in agreement that the United Kingdom 
should be consulted at every step with regard to the 
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coordination of policy, but he still claims to speak for 
Western Europe at the summit. 

In sum, President de Gaulle supports President 
Eisenhower’s diplomatie dambiance but expects that 
in return there will be greater mutuality in the future 
in Franco-American relations. He is of the opinion that 
the Franco-American colloquy has moved off dead 
center, from the condition of an entente to that of an 
association. But he is not certain that it has as yet 
attained the status of a full alliance in the sense of the 
Anglo-American Alliance. He is fearful of a false détente 
between East and West but is willing to grant that the 
Eisenhower-Khrushchev meeting at Camp David was 
the opening stage of a long negotiation. In the light of 
this probability he is disposed to re-examine the funda- 
mentals of French foreign policy, keeping in mind the 
possibility of a bilateral entente between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In this connection, he is 
prone to attach less importance henceforth to the bal- 
ance of military power between East and West and to 
assign greater importance to political equipoise. He 
has long contended that the Russians should be re- 
garded more as Russians than as Communist conspira- 
tors and that there is still a possibility, however faint 
and remote, of bringing Russia out of Asia, back to 
Europe. 

Moreover, in line with this thinking, de Gaulle has 
long held that the Russo-Chinese entente is not a per- 
manent thing and that the strain of this false fellowship 
between a partly Western thing and a wholly Eastern 
thing is bound to produce fissures which the West 
should exploit. He is encouraged to believe that Wash- 
ington is beginning to weigh the situation in these 
terms. Among other things, the return to the State 
Department of Charles Bohlen, who is highly esteemed 
in Paris, is believed to promise much in this direction. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the warmth and 
friendliness generated between Washington and Paris 
during the Eisenhower-de Gaulle meeting have survived 
the intervening period intact. Patently, a task long 
overdue was accomplished by the visit. Clearly, it gave 
and has continued to give satisfaction to both sides. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Charles de Gaulle found 
that there was 
no misunder- 
stauding be- 
tween the 
United States 
and France 
that could not 
be bridged. At 
their meeting 
they built the 
necessary 
bridges, and 
these appear to 
be solid. There 
is good reason 
to hope, more- 
over, that they 
will endure. 
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State of the Question 





THE GROWTH OF EDUCATIONAL TV 


Televised classes now bring top-notch instruction in a variety of 
subjects into many American homes. Leon C. Fletcher, instructor 
in radio broadcasting and public speech at Taft College, Taft, 
Calif., here indicates the phenomenal growth of educational TV 
over the past six years and the successes and failures it has met. 


Sister Mary Lauretta, science teacher at 
the little Catholic high school in Marsh- 
field, Wis., is unquestionably one of the 
world’s greatest teachers. Every year for 
the past five years one of her students 
has been a winner in what is probably 
the nation’s most difficult scholastic 
competition—the Westinghouse: Science 
Talent Search. Such a record is roughly 
equal to hitting a home run in every 
game of the season, writing five best- 
selling novels, or swimming the Pacific, 
shore to shore. Life recently (April 6, 
1959) published a three-page picture- 
story about her teaching, describing it 
as “dedicated,” “inspiring,” “energetic,” 
“extraordinary.” Leading educators have 
expressed high praise for her classroom 
techniques. She has even received a 
commendation from President Eisen- 
hower. 

But even if Sister Mary Lauretta 
teaches all of her life in conventional 
classrooms, she will never be able to 
reach more than a tiny percentage of the 
students she could teach in just one 
educational television class. 

Through television she could teach— 
intimately and powerfully—millions of 
students, rather than just the few dozen 
now in her classes. Through television 
she could have the support of visual 
and audio aids—charts, diagrams, 
models, and such—designed by a staff 
of experts just for Sister Mary Lauretta’s 
own way of teaching. Through tele- 
vision she could—but wait a minute! 


It Really Works 


Is teaching through television ef- 
fective? If her teaching and her inspira- 
tion were expanded from her small 
laboratories at Columbus High School 
to reach across the land and into science 
classes, lecture halls, library viewing 
rooms and homes throughout the nation 
—would her students learn as well? 

According to more than one hundred 
controlled studies, the answer is a 
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definite Yes. In every study, students 
learning through television did at least 
as well—and in many cases, better— 
when compared with matched students 
in regular classrooms. Here are some 
examples: 

{ A group of students in Hagerstown, 
Md., raised their median achievement in 
fifth-grade arithmetic from below nor- 
mal to above the grade-level in five and 
one-half months of TV classes. 

{In St. Louis, an experiment in 
teaching second-grade spelling, ninth- 
grade English composition and ninth- 
grade general science showed that the 
achievement of students taking the 
courses by television was as high as 
that of students taught in the conven- 
tional manner. 

{ Grades ten per cent higher than 
those of classroom students were earned 
in the final examinations of courses in 
English, biology, social science and 
political science by Chicago City Junior 
College students who took the classes 
by TV. 

§ In Cincinnati, several hundred con- 
trol students who took chemistry in 
regular classrooms were compared with 
students who studied chemistry by tele- 
vision. The results showed “a significant 
difference in grades favoring the stu- 
dents who took the course via tele- 
vision.” 

§ High school students taking science 
by television in Oklahoma City “feel the 
TV class program is as effective, or more 
effective, than regular teaching pro- 
cedures,” according to the official report 
of the study. 

Reports from San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Houston and many, many other educa- 

tional centers tell tle same _ story. 
Teaching by TV is effective. 

But there have also been important 
additional advantages of TV-teaching. 
For one thing, in a TV-class a student 
is required to take on more responsibil- 





ity for his own learning than he is in a 
regular class. And, both elementary and 
high school students use a library more 
when they study in TV classes than 
when they are in conventional classes, 

The nation’s most extensive study of 
educational television is now in its third 
year in Washington County, Md. There, 
all 18,000 students in the 48 schools in 
the county receive some of their lessons 
by television. A regular TV Guide is 
published each week. It looks just like 
the larger, nationally distributed version 
which announces the programing of 
commercial stations. But this school edi- 
tion includes reports such as this: 


10:00 FIFTH GRADE MUSIC 

Mrs. Davidsen. “The Ways Cow- 
boys Used Music.” Think of the 
ways cowboys found music help- 
ful. There were quite a number 
of ways, so think hard! You 
might think through how we use 
music—group singing, entertain- 
ment, worship, play songs such 
as games or skipping-rope songs, 
dance songs, patriots’ songs, etc. 
10:30 sixTH GRADE SCIENCE 
Mrs. Vance. “The Earth Is a Cal- 
endar.” For this lesson have on 
your desk a pencil and a lined 
chart which your teacher will 
give you. It has the dates Sept. 
23, Dec. 22, March 21, and June 
22 at the top. To understand why 
we have different seasons, the 
studio teacher will help you fill 
it in as you watch the telecast. 
Why are summers warmer than 
winters? 


11.00 sEVENTH GRADE MATH 
Mr. Powell. (Dark Screen) To- 
day your teacher will give you a 
review test. Tomorrow we'll 
check over the tests and then in- 
troduce you to our next subject. 


The Score to Date 


What are the results of such teach- 
ing? The study still has two of its five 
planned years to go, so conclusive find- 
ings are not yet available. But these 
“observations” were reported in the 
“Project Notes” of last year: 

1. Through the ability of TV to mag- 
nify, every student gets a “front row 
seat.” This is particularly effective when 
close-up views of the action are pre- 
sented in a demonstration. 

2. The TV teacher can look “straight 
into the eyes of each pupil” by looking 
directly at the camera, and this “seems 
to have a psychological effect that 
causes the pupil to give close attention.” 

8. TV teachers improve their teach- 
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ing by having more time to prepare the 
TV lessons, and at the same time other 
teachers develop their teaching skills 
by watching good teachers in action. 

4, Through television specialized in- 
struction and special equipment can be 
brought to the classroom for the bene- 
fit of more students. 

As you can see, educational tele- 
vision does not simply do away with 
classroom teachers. Rather, it’s really a 
“team method” of teaching—with the 
classroom teacher being every bit as 
important as ever. But now she is able 
to provide her students with the addi- 
tional experiences of learning from the 
most skilled instructors, the most in- 
formed experts, the most complete 
teaching aids. These the classroom 
teacher combines with her regular 
teaching techniques, standard textbooks 
and usual assignments, to bring to her 
students a better kind of teaching than 
was ever possible before. 

Commercial stations and networks 
also produce educational television pro- 
grams. This past year the “nation’s big- 
gest class” was meeting at 6:30 every 
morning to study college physics with 
Dr. Harvey E. White of the University 
of California. About 150 stations of the 
National Broadcasting Company tele- 
cast the lessons to an audience of some 
400,000, which included several hun- 
dred prisoners at San Quentin, thou- 
sands of high school and college teach- 
ers. Most of the teachers watched the 
series to brush up on their own teach- 
ing techniques, as well as to strengthen 
their knowledge .of science. Sisters in 
one Midwest convent changed the time 
of their morning Mass so that they 
could study along with the TV course. 

More than 5,000 students took the 
course for credit by registering with 
266 cooperating colleges and universi- 


ties throughout the nation. Among the—© 


many Catholic- schools which partici- 
pated were Villanova University in 
Pennsylvania, Xavier University of Lou- 
isiana, Seattle University in Washing- 
ton, Loyola University in Illinois. Each 
school gave its own examinations. The 
course will be repeated during the 1959- 
60 school year, and a course in modern 
chemistry—telecast in color—will be 
added. 

But it is the nation’s 44 educational 
television stations which produce most 
of the educational programing, and 
they can now reach an audience of 
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some 60 million viewers. The first of 
these stations went on the air in May, 
1953. The table lists them in the chron- 
ological order of their opening. Other 
educational stations are under construc- 
tion in Athens, Ga.; Oxford, Ohio; To- 
ledo, Ohio; Dallas, Tex.; Lakewood 
Center, Wash. Communities which are 
actively planning to build a station in- 














TT MM 
= Educational TV Stations 

= KUHT Houston, Tex. 

= WQED Pittsburgh, Pa. 

= WHA-TV Madison, Wis. 

KQED San Francisco, Calif. 

WCET Cincinnati, Ohio 

KETC St. Louis, Mo. 

KUON-TV Lincoln, Neb. 

KCTS-TV Seattle, Wash. 

WTIQ Munford, Ala. 

WUNC-TV_ Chapel Hill, N. C. 

WBIQ Birmingham, Ala. 

WGBH-TV Boston, Mass. 

WILL-TV = Champaign, II. 

WTHS-TV__ Miami, Fla. 

WTTW Chicago, Ill. 

WTVS Detroit, Mich. 

KRMA-TV Denver, Colo. 

WOSU-TV = Columbus, Ohio 

KETA-TV = Oklahoma City, Okla. 

WKNO-TV Memphis, Tenn. 

WAIOQ Andalusia, Ala. 

KLSE-TV Monroe, La. 

WYES-TV New Orleans, La. 

KTCA-TV = Minneapolis, Minn. 

WHYY-TV Philadelphia, Pa. 

KOAC-TV Corvallis, Ore. 

WMVS-TV_ Milwaukee, Wis. 

WIPR-TV San Juan, P. R. 

KUED Salt Lake City, Utah 

WETV Atlanta, Ga. 

KNME-TV = Albuquerque, N. M. 

WFPK-TV Louisville, Ky. 

WJCT Jacksonville, Fla. 

WEDU Tampa, Fla. 

WUFT Gainesville, Fla. = 
= KOED-TV Tulsa, Okla. = 
= KOKH-TV Oklahoma City, Okla. 
= KVIE Sacramente, Calif. 
= KUAT Tucson, Ariz. 
= WMSB Onondaga, Mich. 
= WQEX Pittsburgh, Pa. 
= WNED-TV Buffalo, N. Y. 
= KDPS-TV Des Moines, Iowa 
= WENH Durham, N. H. 
nL MT 











clude Tallahassee, Fla.; Carbondale, 
Ill.; Muncie, Ind.; @rono, Me.; Duluth, 
Minn.; Kansas Gity, Mo.; Portland, 
Ore.; Richardson, Tex.; San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Look over that list and you'll notice 
that two cities—Pittsburgh and Okla- 


homa City—have found ETV so success- 
ful that they need two stations! 

Educational stations have telecast 
classes in every field of knowledge of- 
fered by any elementary school, high 
school, college or university—ranging 
from finger-painting for kindergarten 
toddlers through rocket-propulsion for 
practicing engineers. The extent and 
variety of TV courses is indicated by 
this representative, but by no means 
complete, list of subjects which have 
been telecast: 


Accounting Nursing 
Art Philosophy 
Biology Physical 
Driver Education Education 
French Reading 
Geology Religion 
Health Shorthand 
Home Economics Spanish 
Investing Teaching 
Law Methods 
Literature Typing 
Music Writing 


Here are some of the highlights of 
educational programing: 


Progress to Date 


{ More than 50 college courses have 
been telecast by ETV station KUHT 
(Houston) alone. 

{ A moth emerging from a cocoon and 
the heartbeat of a refrigerated hamster 
in hibernation were among the on- 
camera features of “Discovery,” a sci- 
ence series produced live on WGBH- 
TV. (Boston). 

{ Hundreds of illiterates are learning 
to read and write through ETV courses 
on WKNO-TV (Memphis). 

{ “The Children’s Corner” on WQED 
(Pittsburgh) has drawn more than 
4,000 letters a week. 

¢ An hour-long debate on “Fallout 
and Disarmament,” with Dr. Linus 
Pauling, Nobel prize-winner in chem- 
istry, and Dr. Edward Teller, world- 
renowned physicist, presenting oppos- 
ing views, was telecast by KQED (San 
singe. original live program 
was filmed”-and has now been shown 
hundreds of times in most States—as 
an outstanding presentation of the | 
problem and as a superior example-of | 
discussion technique. 

{ Superior high school students are 
taking college courses for credit at San 
Francisco State College—via television. 

{ In Chicago, more than 60,000 tele- 
phone calls came in after the audience 
of an ETV program was asked for their 
questions about income-tax reporting. 
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Maine 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 





A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in five fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
ball, basketball, soccer, tennis, swimming, 
boating. Spacious campus on Maine coast. 
Less than two hours from Boston. Tuition 
board and room: $1215. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Saint Joseph's College 


On Sebago Lake in Maine 
Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts, elementary and secondary 
education, secretarial, science and medical 
technology. 


Swimming Tennis Boating Glee Club 
Winter Sports Archery Dances Newspaper 
115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago, 18 miles 
from Portland, 1,100-foot beach. Fees, $1,100. 
Catalog. 


Box E, No. Windham, Maine 
Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Beautiful Buildings 


Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 





Master’s Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 
Bachelor Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Music 
Professional training : 
Art, Education, Clothing. Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 

Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 
Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 
For catalog address the Dean 
New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 








FULLY ACCREDITED 
Cenducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





Schools and Colleges 





New Jersey 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 
New York 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, T 





‘eacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





MARYMOUNT 
COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial. Home Economics, Art, Music. 
Pedagogy. Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street. New 
York 21, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City. Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York 28 N. Y. Address 
Reverend Mother. 





Good Counsel 
College 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S, degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine 
arts. Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 
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{ In the first nine days of “Sunrise 
Semester,” a before-breakfast series in 
New York, 5,000 copies of Stendhal’s 
writings, the subject of the first lesson, 
were sold. All bookstores in the New 
York area sold out all their copies—in- 
cluding the versions written in French, 
Probably more copies were sold than 
during the entire lifetime of Stendahl 
himself. 


What Next? 


What is the future of educational 
television? The next step will be the 
formation of a national network of sta- 
tions for educational programing. At 
the recent convention of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, the com- 
mercial television leaders predicted that 
such a network would be in operation. 
within five years. The educational sta-1 
tions in Alabama are already intercon-’ 
nected and are telecasting programs 
simultaneously. Georgia has outlined 
plans to establish a State-wide ETV 
network to reach all of its 1,800 schools, 
Sixteen States in the southé4stern part 
of the United States have submitted 
plans to the Federal. Communications 
Commission for a regional network. 

Interest is expanding on a national 
level. Federal funds to each State for 
the construction of ETV facilities are 
proposed in a bill introduced by Sen. 
W. G. Magnuson (D., Wash.) before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. In passing the 1958 
National Defense Education Act, Con- 
gress provided funds to explore ways 
to make more effective use of TV, along 
with other audio-visual aids. 

F.C.C. regulations for educational 
stations long ago specified that such 
stations must make time available to all 
of the groups tm a community interested 
in the educational development of its 
citizens. That means that schools sup- 
ported by religious and other private 
funds, as well as those maintained 
through public monies, can utilize these 
stations. 

Through television—now proven to be 
an effective teaching tool—the best 
teachers can be made available to all 
students, everywhere. Through tele 
vision, great teachers such as Sister 
Mary Lauretta can extend their influ- 
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ences far beyond the confines of their 
own conventional classrooms—out into 
electronic classrooms across the nation. 
Leon C. FLETCHER 
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The Murky Maze of Juvenile Delinquency 


MY UNWELCOME GUESTS 
By Frederick S. Baldi, M.D. Lippincott. 
222p. $3.95 


THE WASTED YEARS 
By Jess Stearn. Doubleday. 231p. $3.95 


THEY TALKED TO A STRANGER 
By Len O'Connor. St. Martin’s. 276p. $3.95 


Why does a boy go wrong? Sociologists, 
psychiatrists, medical men, police ex- 
perts and journalists have put forth a 
small library of answers to this question. 
Here are three more books for the 
shelves. Much of what they say has 
been said before. Yet each sheds some 
new light on the murky maze of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Of the three authors, Dr. Baldi can 
boast of the most imposing credentials 
as an expert on criminals, During his 40 
years aS a medical director and su- 
perintendent, first in Philadelphia’s 
Holmesburg and Moyamensing prisons 
and then at Rockview State Peniten- 
tiary, he met thousands face to face. 
Now he reminisces in characteristically 
blunt fashion on his experience. 

Perhaps overexposure to human deg- 


radation inevitably dulls one’s percep- 
tions. Whatever the reason, Baldi often 
speaks more tellingly about the prison 
and its functioning than about the in- 
mates who populate it. Through his eyes 
we see criminals as almost a faceless 
people. Yet his comments on handling a 
prison riot or on what he conceived to 
be political influence on a board of 
pardons reveal him to be an outspoken 
exponent of strongly felt views on many 
topics. 

Jess Stearns and Len O’Connor, as 
becomes veteran newsmen, carefully 
subordinate personal feelings to the 
task of objective reporting. Stearn 
makes note of courtroom dramas and 
wild street brawls. But The Wasted 
Years most often takes one behind the 
scenes with a social worker from New 
York’s Youth Board. In his company 
one catches an intimate glimpse of life 
and manners among the city’s fiercest 
street gangs. 

Chicago is O’Connor’s beat; his story, 
the inner reactions and moods of ten 
young toughs. From the stumbling, tor- 
tured phrases poured into his ears by 
the delinquents themselves, he has 
woven an intensely human document. 





Here we read fewer sensational details 
than in Stearn’s graphic reports on drug 
pushing and on extensive homosexuality 
practised within gangs or with adult 
outsiders, The strength of They Talked 
to a Stranger lies rather in the long, 
steady look it affords us down the bleak 
vista opening up before the defiant yet 
tragically impassive gaze of these be- 
deviled youths. 

Despite differences in viewpoint and 
approach, the two seasoned, tough- 
minded reporters agree in several of 
their conclusions. Both stress the pri- 
mary handicap most of these youths 
encountered in growing up with less 
than a necessary minimum of parental 
control and affection. Their observations 
in this regard, it is interesting to note, 
confirm a key point in the writings of 
the Gluecks and other experts on de- 
linquency. 

Two other factors that both writers 
single out for bitter comment are the 
noisome peddling of pornography to 
youngsters not even in their teens and 
the widespread lack of legitimate recre- 
ational outlets for teen-age boys. 

Each author in the course of his grim 
narrative had the courage to suggest 
remedial measures. Baldi, as one might 
anticipate, advocates a ready use of the 
rod to instill self-discipline and respect 
for authority. Stearn and O’Connor, on 
the other hand, choose to emphasize a 
positive program of prevention and rec- 
lamation by youth conservation camps. 
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NEGRO TO CHRIST - - 


Hundreds of Missionaries are Needed 
to work in AMERICA for AMERICA! 








A Light to the Gentiles 
by Adrian L. van Kaam 

The best biography ever written 
about the Venerable Francis Liber- 
mann. A sufferer from epilepsy, often 
tempted to suicide, he may become the 
first Jew ever to be canonized. $4.75 


Spiritual Writings 
of Claude F. Poullart des Places 


First complete edition. A former 
lawyer, the author founded a seminary 
and a congregation before he even be- 
came a priest. $5.75 (paper $5.00) 


Symposium on Evolution 

Contributions of Frederick C. Baw- 
den (biology), Gottfried O. Lang (an- 
thropology), Andrew G. van Melsen 
(philosophy), and Cyril Vollert, S.J., 
(theology). $3.00 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 














Announcing... 


ONE FOLD 


A series of essays on Christian 
Unity from various points of view 
by a dozen competent scholars. 
Authors include Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., Edward Hanahoe, S.A., 
Francis Curran, S.J., Fr. Charles 
Boyer, S.J. Edited by Edward Han- 
ahoe, S.A. and Titus Cranny, S.A. 

Commemorative volume for the 
golden jubilee of the Chair of 
Unity Octave (1908-1958) in mem- 
ory of its founder, Fr. Paul James 
Francis, S.A. 

A vital book for all interested 
in the work of Christian Unity. 
A work for every college, seminary, 
and rectory and for all interested in 
Unity and in the apostolate. 


Ready November 
Price: $6.50 


Chair of Unity Apostolate 


I Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 






































These books do not pretend to ex- 
haust the topic of delinquency. The 
puzzle, for instance, of delinquents com- 
ing from upper- and middle-class fam- 
ilies is left untouched. Yet each book 
adds to our growing knowledge of the 
youthful criminal and none will fail 
to hold the reader’s interest. Len O’Con- 
nors insight and terse style make his 
volume the most memorable of the 
three. More important, it should serve 
with the others to cause us, as Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas asks in his introduction 
to O’Connor’s work, “to act boldly, con- 
structively and with affection for the 
children of God who are so easily led 
astray.” DonaLp R. CAMPION 


Musical Roots 


THE SACRED BRIDGE 
By Eric Werner. Columbia U. 618p. $15 


On an early page of this profound 
study of the interdependence of liturgy 
and music in synagogue and Church in 
the first millenium, the author points 
out that “the methods of the historian, 
the musicologist and the theologian are 
essential for a comprehensive study of 
our problem.” Since his work is the re- 
sult of 20 years of intense study and 
research, it will best be evaluated in 
journals that are devoted to scholarly 
publications of this kind. But because 
the liturgy is doubtless a subject of in- 
terest to a large segment of AMERICA’s 
readers, it is imperative that Dr. Wer- 
ner’s book be given at very least a de- 
scriptive review. d 

The first half of the work presents an 
historical inquiry into the forms of Jew- 
ish worship at the time of our Lord and 
of their subsequent changes. Closely 
connected with this is the investigation 
of the origin of Christian worship, its 
development and expansion, and the 
various formulations it took as it assimi- 
lated or rejected the influences of the 
different localities in which it found 
itself. 

The ordinary occidental Catholic, 
while acknowledging the Semitic origins 
of Christianity, usually takes for granted 
that his liturgy is the product of the 
western, and specifically the Roman, 
mind. It must therefore come as a sur- 
prise to learn that there is hardly a fea- 
ture of our worship—outside of the Latin 
language—that does not reflect in some 
way an influence or assimilation of some 
type of Near East worship, whether 
Byzantine, Syrian, Jewish or pagan. At 
root, most of the forms are Jewish, 
though time and again they have 
reached us only after first having been 
adopted by Syrian Christianity. 

























The scriptural lesson, psalmodi 
forms, hymns, acclamations and doxolg 
gies are taken up in succession by the 
author, and the first part concludes with 
a brilliant chapter on the “Aesthetic and 
Ethical Evaluation of Music in Syna 
gogue and Church,” in which Dr. We. 
ner shows that, in contrast to the Greg 
distinction between “beautiful or ugly” 
Judaism poses another antithesis, “holy 
or profane.” 

The second half of the book is mor 
directly concerned with paleographical 
and musical studies and analyses. Many 
of the Church chants are shown to be 
the direct descendants of Jewish mel. 
dies and forms. 

Dr. Werner is professor of liturgical 
music at the Hebrew Union College in 
New York. His vast knowledge as wel 
as his sympathy with the subject a¢ 
mirably equipped him to approach thi 
complex material with an insight 
was lacking to many rationalists of th 
early decades of this century. He is able 
to discern, in other words, the spirit and 
unique theological implications that exis 
beneath certain external similarities be. 
tween pagan, Jewish and Christian 
forms of worship. He states that his 
manuscript was finished in 1950; this 
means that the many recent studies on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls have not bee 
taken into account. 

It is doubtful, however, whether such 
studies will invalidate any of the impor 
tant conclusions of the book, for the 
Qumran community appears to have 
used a form of liturgy that was in the 
tradition of the synagogue. 

FRANCIS J. GUENTNER 


For What Crown? 


THE GOLDEN LONGING 
By Francis Leary. Scribner. 358p. $5.95 


The 15th century was a time when any: 
one with a drop of royal blood in his 
veins could hope to wear a crown, That 
is probably why so few came to wea 
one safely or for long. Kings were not 
kings but merely powerful noble 
struggling for pre-eminence among thei 
peers, and royal bastards wandered 
from castle to castle collecting malcor- 
tents and burning with a golden long 
ing. Mr. Leary has summarized mud 
of the best and the worst of this turbr 
lent age in the portraits of four & 
traordinary figures of the period—Joa 
of Arc, René and Marguérite d’ Anjou 
and Richard III. 








He writes of Jeanne la Pucelle wit 
the detachment of a scholar who wa 
trained in America, lived in France ft 
many years, and yet listened to th 
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English side of the story. The brutal- 
ity of Joan’s treatment by the British 
and the cynicism of her judges are im- 
partially described. Even Shakespeare’s 
bias in his characterization in Henry VI 
is unsparingly exposed in a scholarly ap- 





pendix. Some of Leary’s best sardonic 
comments, which are frequent through- 
out the book, are reserved for Charles 
the Dauphin and Gilles de Rais. 

Though René and Margaret of Anjou 
are less familiar to the general reader, 
they are in many ways more typical 
victims of the intrigue and treachery 
df the age. The treatment of Margaret, 
the famous “she-wolf” of Shakespeare, 
is the most thorough and objective of 
recent years. She emerges as a leader 
of men with gifts aplenty to compensate 
for the lack of dowry for which the 
sharp-tongued harridan of tradition is 
continually reproached. The carefully 
constructed picture of Henry VI is much 
more fascinating than that of conven- 
tional histories, which frequently hesi- 
tate to call a spade a spade and talk of 
impotency in terms of asceticism. 





Our Reviewers 


DonaLp R. Campion, s.J., has 
done research on juvenile de- 
linquency in the police files of 
Philadelphia and New York. 

Francis J. GUENTNER, S.J., regular 
music critic for AMERICA, writes 
a column, “Record Reviews,” 
for the musical magazine 
Musart. 

P, ALBERT DUHAMEL is director 
of the Boston College Honors 
Program. 

Cuiirrorp M. LEwis, s.J., is coau- 

_ thor of Spanish Jesuit Mission 
in Virginia (N. Carolina U., 
1953). 











The picture of Richard III is that of 
recent scholarship but with a lot less 
fuzz around the moral edges. The 
wicked uncle of tradition who throttled 
his nephews before breakfast and de- 
capitated his confidants before lunch- 
ing on strawberries, is exposed for what 
it isthe prejudiced creation of Thomas 
More. The combination of portraits of 
Marguérite and Richard results in an 
integrated, vivid and _ authoritative 
résumé of the Wars of the Roses, which 
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A wealth of fine reading 


from the world of Catholic 
thought and experience 











Lucinie 
By M. L. Pascat Dasgue. In this beautiful and subtly wrought 
novel a young French nun, stationed in a remote corner of Algeria, 
passes through a profound mystical experience. A “nun’s story,” 
daring in its theme, in which the miraculous is treated with good 
taste, both religious and literary. $3.75 


Miracle at Fatima 
By WitHELM Hunermann. A dramatic account, in story form, 
of the extraordinary events that took place in 1917 when Our 
Lady appeared to three young shepherds at Fatima, Portugal. 
Written after interviews with the parents and other relatives of 
the children, this is especially timely in view of the Fatima revela- 
tions to be made next year. Illustrated. $3.95 


Lowe or Constraint? 
SOME ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

By Marc Oraison, D.D., M.D. In a bold and thoughtful work that 

is certain to be widely discussed in education circles, this French 

theologian-physician underscores the need for an enlightened 

training in childhood in order to arrive at a true spiritual con- 

sciousness and practice of religion. $3.75 


The Communist 
Persuasion 


By ELeuTHERIus WINANCE, 0.S.B. Brainwashing and the measure 
of its effectiveness are lucidly discussed by a former China mission- 
ary, who was expelled after 18 harrowing months of internment 
by the Communist regime. $3.95 








Two Revised Editions of Standard Works 


EXTERNALS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Joun F’. Suttivan, p.p. Revised by John C. O'Leary $4.50 


MARY IN OUR LIFE 


By Witu1am C. Mosr $4.50 


<= 











Now at your bookstore 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


In Canada: Th Nelson & Sons 
(Canada), Limited 
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supplied the subject matter for Shake- 
speare’s early history plays. 

The book makes available to the gen- 
eral reader the history of a century usu- 
ally treated in the generalities of the 
survey history or the details of a spe- 
cialist’s monograph. Its style is the very 
opposite of the rhetoric of noncommit- 
ment which characterizes much scholar- 
ly writing in areas where the documents 
are few or ambiguous. The book bristles 
with concrete nouns and startling verbs. 
From the brilliant prose overture to the 
concluding curtain which rings down on 
the end of the Middle Ages, the author 
never lets us forget that for the truly 
great the “golden longing” was not for 
an earthly crown but for the vision of 
God. P. ALBERT DUHAMEL 


HIDDEN AMERICA 
By Roland Wells Robbins and Evan Jones. 
Knopf. 259p. $5 


This book will add fuel to the fire of 
enthusiasm already warming new thou- 
sands annually in the camp of amateur 
archeology. Interest, honesty and native 
intelligence being the only qualifications 
for the beginner, it is not surprising 








that the multiplying archeological soci- 
eties represent a cross section of the 
American public. 

The chief author of this abundantly 
illustrated work, Robbins, a house 
painter by profession, left school at the 
end of the 9th grade but did not aban- 
don intellectual pursuits. His adventure 
in archeology began on Independence 
Day, 1945, when he overcame a temp- 
tation to play tennis and attended a 
Thoreau centennial at Concord. It be- 
came evident to him that no one knew 
the exact location of Thoreau’s house, 
so he dug until he was sure he had 
found it. In 1948 a man who had heard 
of his Walden discovery invited him to 
help dig for relics of the old iron works 
established in 1646 at Saugus, ten miles 
north of Boston. Backed by the steel 
industry, Robbins in four years com- 
pleted an impressive restoration of this 
primitive American industry. 

Robbins scored other successes at the 
birthplace of Thomas Jefferson, at a 
17th-century Dutch port on the Hudson, 
at the fort at Crown Point and other 
locations. His focus is on the American 
colonial period, but he discusses his 
own or others’ adventures with reputed 


‘{'s ‘vinanvw ‘[ ‘a 


LETTERS OF ST. IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA 
Selected and Translated by William J. Young, s.. 


$6.00 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 











early Irish and Viking occupations and 
remains of the historic and prehistoric 
Indians. A chapter on his methods of 
discovery and preservation of ‘artifacts 
is helpful. 

Of great constructive value is his in- 
sistence on research to supplement 
digging, and on the urgency of under. 
taking all efforts under proper guidance 
and supervision, so that what is discov- 
ered can be related scientifically to the 
growing assemblage of facts concerning 
man’s past. 

The collaborator on the book, Evan 
Jones, is a journalist friend and arche- 
ological companion of Robbins. 

CuirFrorD M. Lewis 


Recent Art Books 


Mary McCarthy’s magnificent gift vol- 
ume, The Stones of Florence (Harcourt, 
Brace. $15. 1380p. 9” x 11”), appears at 
the time when the death on October § 
of the dean and prince of art connois- 
seurs, Bernard Berenson, turns the 
world’s attention to Florence. As Miss 
McCarthy remarks, he had “wryly” 
complained, “Almost nobody comes 
here.” Florence,;*from her acid account 
of it, has never been over-hospitable. 

The author’s text is, as one would ex- 
pect, lively, pungent and amply but not 
ponderously erudite. She plants the 
reader squarely in the bustling, schem- 
ing, thoroughly self-contained Florence 
of history and of today: no longer the 
romantic territory of expatriated Eng- 
lish and American esthetes and poets. 
Most unromantically, she tells of the 
passion, greed, lust and treachery that 
swirled around those majestic creations. 
But the reader is still left wondering 
what unseen force it was that made 
such works of loveliness, peace and true 
spiritual depth grow out of such un- 
promising soil. 

The text is illustrated by 128 excel- 
lent black and white photographs, prin- 
cipally by Evelyn Hofer, and twelve 
color plates. 


Last summer’s exhibit of American 
paintings in Moscow at the U. S. Expo- 
sition raised a pertinent question in the 
minds of many here at home. Just how 
much do most of us know about classi¢ 
American painting and, especially, 
what sense can be made out of some 
forms of modern production? 

The Great American Artists Series 
of 10 illustrated monographs published 
by George Braziller, Inc., is a partial 
and agreeable answer to that question. 
These are a uniform set of 127-page 
volumes, each 7%” x 10”. Each one of 
them contains 80 reproductions, of 
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For Your ORDINATION 


send a beautiful ENGRAVED INVITA- 
TION. Original designs by the Carmelite 
Nuns. Engraved cards for all occasions 
also available. Write for details to: 
CARMELITE MONASTERY, 1740 Newburg 
Road, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 
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SCIENCE 
AND a 


THE EXISTENCE OF 


GOD 





SCIENCE AND THE 


EXISTENCE OF GOD 
TWO ADDRESSES OF PIUS XII 


A. Science and God's Existence 
Address to the Pontifical Academy of 
Science, November 22, 1951 


“True science discovers God” in the 
fact of change: in the macrocosm, the 
microcosm, the electronic sphere and 
the nucleus. 


What do entropy, the age of the 
earth’s crust, the nature of primitive 
matter prove about God’s existence? 


B. Science and Philosophy 
Address to the Fourth Thomistic 
Congress, September 14, 1955 


Profound philosophical questions are 
connected with the atomic theory, 
hylomorphism, determinism and in- 
determinism, the apparent inter- 
changeability of matter and energy. 


Ideal for college classes— 
in study clubs 


25¢ a copy 
10 or more copies 33 1/3% discount 


ALL orders under $3.00 must be prepaid 


AMERICA 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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which 16 are in full color, as well as a 
comprehensive study of the artist by 
some nationally known expert in that 
field, a chronology and a bibliography. 

The following volumes have already 
appeared: Albert P. Ryder, by Lloyd 
Goodrich; Thomas Eakins, by Fairfield 
Porter; Winslow Homer, by Lloyd 
Goodrich; Willem de Kooning, by 
Thomas D. Hess; Stuart Davis, by E. C. 
Goosen; Jackson Pollock, by Frank 
O’Hara. 

Still in preparation are John James 
Audubon, by Ruthven Todd; John 
Marin, by Kenneth Sawyer, Ben Shahn, 
by James Thrall Soby; and Arshile Gory, 
by Harold Rosenberg. ($3.95 a volume, 
cloth-bound; $1.10, paperback, distrib- 
uted by Pocket Books.) 

Jonn LaF ARGE 


FILMS 





THE LAST ANGRY MAN (Columbia). 
It is ironic that this story of an idealis- 
tic slum doctor (Paul Muni) should ap- 
pear at a moment when the television 
industry is making an agonizing public 
reappraisal of past performance and 
present responsibilities. In the film, as 
in the Gerald Green novel from which 
it was adapted, the good doctor’s dedi- 
cation to service and love of his fellow 
man is underlined by contrasting it to 
the money-grubbing spirit and the lack 
of integrity prevailing in TV. 

This juxtaposition of two ways of life 
that do not normally intersect comes 
about when a brief item in a newspaper 
about Dr. Sam Abelman, ministering 
angel of a Brownsville (Brooklyn) slum, 
sends a TV producer (David Wayne) to 
investigate the doctor as a likely subject 
for his network series entitled “Ameri- 
cans, USA.” The producer is a typi- 
cal nervous, hard-driving, debt-ridden 
huckster, worried about his job and 
about his marriage (to Betsy Palmer). 
The doctor turns out to be a salty, un- 
sentimental old man, who is angry at 
injustice, poverty and ignorance, not at 
his patients, though he calls them 
“galoots” and is only too well aware of 
their moral failings. Prolonged associa- 
tion with the man gives the producer, 
and by implication some of his asso- 
ciates, a new set of values. The price, 
however, is inordinately high: the doc- 
tor dies of a heart attack immediately 
before the scheduled broadcast while on 
an errand of mercy to one of his most in- 
tractable “galoots.” 

Superficial and sketchy in its treat- 





The adventures and 
travels of Maryknoll 
Sisters in different parts 

of the world 


DUST ON 
MY TOES 


by Sister Maria del Rey 


Fourteen stories and sketches 
by the author of Pacific Hop- 
scotch, In and Out the Andes 
and Her Name is Mercy, 
about the Sisters and their 
experiences — some humor- 
ous, some tragic. The inspir- 
ing nature of their work is 
warmly described, whether 
it is in China, Bolivia, the 
United States, or any other 
country where they have been 
actively engaged. $3.50 


oe 
=> 
A rare and beautiful 
biography — and a 
travel book as well 


SAINT 
TERESA 


A JOURNEY IN SPAIN 
by Elizabeth Hamilton 


To gather material for a por- 
trait of this 16th century 
Spanish noblewoman, who 
reorganized the Carmelite 
Order and was canonized in 
1622, the author traveled 
through Spain from Avila to 
all the Carmelite Foundations 
throughout the country. Her 
book gives a fascinating pic- 
ture of both the Spain of St. 
Teresa and the Spain of today. 
Illustrated $3.50 


At all bookstores 
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AMERICA’S 


OOK-LOG 


THE TEN BEST-SELLING BOOKS FOR OCTOBER 


— 


. THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW ... 
By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


AND TODAY 
Bruce, $3.95 


2. CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL By George A. Kelly. 


Random House, $4.95 


3. THE MIRACLE OF THE MOUNTAIN By Alden Hatch. 


Hawthorn, $4.95 


4. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 


Transl. by Ronald Knox. 


Co Ont Da 


10 


. THE HIDDEN FACE By Ida Friederike Goerres. 

. IMAGE OF AMERICA By Raymond L. Bruckberger. 
. FRIENDSHIP WITH CHRIST By Louis Colin. 
. LIFE OF CHRIST By Fulton J. Sheen. 

. IT Is PAUL WHO WRITES By Ronald Knox. Sheed and Ward, $4.50 


Kenedy, $4.50 
Pantheon, $4.95 
Viking, $4.50 
Newman, $4.00 
McGraw-Hill, $6.50 


ABOVE ALL A SHEPHERD By Ugo Groppi and Julius Lombardi. 


Kenedy, $3.95 


The stores listed below report their best-selling books during the current month. Popularity 
is estimated both by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by its relative posi- 
tion in each report. The point system, plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a 
good view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by 


patronizing the stores. 


Akron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 

Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 

Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 

Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

Cincinnats, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 

CincinnatlI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 1789 E. 11th St. 

gh: *onmamane. William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 

ve. 

Co.tumsBus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 

Dattas, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 

DENveER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont PI. 

Detroit, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 
Blvd. 


Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 

Granp Rapips, McGough & Son Co., 40 Division 
Ave., S 

Harrissurc, The Catholic Shop, 222 Locust St. 

Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 138 
Market St. 

Horyoxg, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St. 

Kansas Ciry, Mo., Catholic Community Bookshop, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 

Los Anceces, C. F. Horan Co., 120 W. 2nd St. 

25 “gees Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th 


Mancuester, N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 
MILWwavuKkEE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 
Minneapotts, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 
reas, St. Mary’s Book Store, 508 Deaderick 


New Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County 
t 


New Haven, The Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 
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New York, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 

New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 

New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 

—— York, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 

Oxranoma City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. W. 2nd St. 

Omaua, Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farman St. 

ce “aioe The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 


PITTSBURGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 

PorTLAND, OrE., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 

RicHMonD, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 

RocHEstTeErR, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., North 

St. Lovis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 

St. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 

San Francisco, The O’Connor Co, Inc., 349 Sut- 


ter St. 
Scranton, Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 


Ave. 

SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

SoutH Benp, Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 
Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

SpoKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 

ToLepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. “ 

Vancouver, B. C. Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 

WasuincTon, D. C., William J. Gallery & Co., 
718 11th St., N. W. 

WESTMINSTER, Mp., The Newman Bookshop. 

— Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 
t 


Winnirec, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 
Princess St. 











ment of the whole subject, the picture 
seems excessively hard on TV. Its treat. 
ment of the doctor and the slum en 
vironment, on the other hand, is vivid 
and moving and makes the film eminent. 
ly worth-while. Muni’s “last an 
man” is the kind of controlled, richly de. 
tailed and electrifyingly real character. 
ization that reminds one what a loss his 
twelve-year absence from the screen hag 
been. [L of D: A-I and Special Recom. 
mendation ] 


A SUMMER PLACE (Warner) is 
based on a novel by Sloan Wilson, 
whose The Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit contained a more searching and 
balanced look at TV than The Last 
Angry Man. Wilson is on record as ad- 
miring the screen version of A Summer 
Place (which he did not write), but it 
is the kind of film that leaves a re 
viewer sputtering in helpless frustrd 
tion. Though expensively and carefully 
made, with a good cast, it is just enough 
wrong all along the line—in moral bal- 
ance, dramatic credibility, character de- 
lineation—that it is impossible to believe 
in it or care about it. 

The story concerns two unhappy mar- 
riages of long standing—Richard Egan 
to Constance Ford, and Dorothy Me- 
Guire to Arthur Kennedy—that break up 
when Egan and Miss McGuire resume 
an affair that apparently began in ado- 
lescence, long before he became a self- 
made millionaire and she made a social- 
ly acceptable marriage. Following the 
scandal and their respective divorces 
these two marry, whereupon history in 
a sense repeats itself. The first mutual 
problem they face is that the daughter 
of one (Sandra Dee) and the son of the 
other (Troy Donahue) —fundamentally 
nice kids, both of them, but with un- 
fortunate home environments—have got- 
ten “in trouble.” 

My quarrel is not with the material 
but with the treatment. For example, in 
order to provide believable motivation 
for the adultery of the mother and 
father it was necessary to make their 
spouses more or less obnoxious. Respec- 
tively a frigid shrew and a blue-blooded 
alcoholic bum, they are in fact so ob- 
noxious that they are unbelievable. This, 
in turn, makes it unbelievable that their 
mates could have been strong enough 
characters to stick with them for twenty 
years and yet immediately thereafter 
succumb to temptation without a strug- 
gle. Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. 

Furthermore, the nice kids frequently 
act like anything but nice kids, and theif 
section of the story is handled with glar- 
ing irresponsibility. [L of D: B} 

Morra WALSH 
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THEATRE 





BAYANIHAN, the Philippine Dance 
Company, which won international ac- 
claim at the recent Brussels Exposition, 
has been brought to the Winter Garden 
by S. Hurok as the first stop of a coast- 
to-coast tour. Be sure to check your 
local newspapers for the arrival of 
Bayanihan in or anywhere near your 
community. Mr. Hurok is offering an 
experience rarely encountered more 
than once in a lifetime. 

Produced by the Bayanihan Folk 
Arts Center of Manila, the program 
consists of a selection of dances repre- 
senting numerous cultures indigenous 
to the nation’s 7,000 islands. The 
dances, accompanied by native music 
played on native instruments, range 
from primitive to relatively sophisti- 
cated. To describe their beauty ade- 
quately would be simply to exhaust 
one’s stock of adjectives. 


THE EGOISTS, presented by the 
Blackfriars at Blackfriars’ Theatre, is 
the most absorbing new play that has 
come to your observer's attention up to 
this point in the new season. Lest this 
be mistaken for qualified praise, let 
it be entered in the record that The 
Egoists is a first-rate contribution to our 
stage and that it is not likely to be 
surpassed often as the season grows 
older. The author is Francois Mauriac 
of the French Academy and winner 
of the Nobel Prize. The play was trans- 
lated from the French by Ursule Mo- 
linaro. 

Mauriac’s kinetic characters are two 
sisters involved in a triangular conflict 
with their father, while a young man 
in love with the older sister finds him- 
self caught in the middle. The situation 
is one which, in the hands of some of 
our native playwrights, would be fouled 
by Freudian motivation or saturated 
with Zolaesque realism. In The Egoists, 
however, we encounter characters 
whose motives are intelligible without 
reference to the id, and they can re- 
lease their tensions in words of more 
than four letters. 

We have seen the protective older 
sister and the envious younger sister so 
often in life that we recognize them at 
once. And the possessive father is no 
stranger; we have already met him in 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street. When 
We meet the sisters and their father in 
Mauriac’s mordant drama, it is some- 
thing like a family reunion. 
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The production was directed with 
discernment by Dennis Gurney. Allan 
Kerr and Bill Griffin, respectively, earn 
credit for the settings and costumes. 
Actors’ credits must be eschewed, since 
your reviewer is unable to separate 
principals from alternates in the play- 
bill; in the performance he saw, all 
roles were in competent hands. 


VINCENT. Several years ago your re- 
viewer reported on an Irish play called 


The King of Friday’s Men. That title | 


referred to men who follow our Lord 
the hard way. In one scene a secon- 
dary character reminds the protagonist 
that some men are not born for happi- 
ness, but for creativeness, service or 
bearing a cross. 

Vincent Van Gogh seems to have 
been such a man—an artist born to live 
in obscurity without happiness—that is, 
if Francis Gallager’s drama, presented 
at the off-Broadway Cricket Theatre by 
Amnon Kabatchnik and Fred Sammut, 
is faithful to the facts of his life. His 
work was ignored or neglected; his per- 
sonal life was desolate; he died be- 
lieving he was an utter failure. Today, 
some sixty-odd years after his death, 
Van Gogh canvases are the hottest pic- 
tures on sale in the galleries. 

The production was directed by Mr. 
Kabatchnik. Leonardo Cimino, sup- 
ported by an able cast, invests the title 
role with pathos and dignity. Major 
credit, however, belongs to the author, 
who wisely based his drama on the per- 
sonal worth of the man rather than on 
his posthumous success. 


THE GREAT GOD BROWN. Sched- 
uled as the terminal production of last 
season at the Phoenix, Once Upon A 
Mattress turned out to be so profitable 
that it ran through the summer and 
into the second month of the new sea- 
son. Consequently, T. Edward Hamble- 
ton, managing director of the Phoenix 
project, was forced to present his first 
production of the current season on 
Broadway, at the Coronet. It may be 
worth mentioning that The Great God 
Brown, one of Eugene O’Neill’s major 
plays, is probably the last production 
we will ever see at the Coronet, shortly 
tv be renamed the Eugene O'Neill. 
While the drama at the Coronet is 
not O’Neill’s most impressive play, it is 
probably the most fascinating. It deals 
with the riddle of personality and the 
conflict between creative man and ac- 
quisitive man—between the eccentric 
artist and the conventional business- 
man. The characters wear masks, each 
showing the world a face that conceals 
rather than expresses his personality. It 





THE SECRET OF “= 


The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
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is not clear whether the false face rep- 
resents the way the character wants to 
appear to the world or how others pre- 
fer to see him. The latter is suggested by 
Margaret falling in love with Dion while 
he wears his mask, and shrieking in ter- 
ror when he removes it to reveal his true 
and better self. 

Fritz Weaver, who gave an amazing- 
ly volatile portrayal of the hunted priest 
in The Power and the Glory, submits 
another mercurial performance as Dion, 
the artist. Robert Lansing is no less 
impressive as the successful business- 
man who hires, fires and envies creative 
men. Nan Martin, as Margaret, offers a 
persuasive performance as she ages 
from a high school graduate to a mid- 
dle-aged widow. Gerry Jedd is radiant 
in her handling of Cybel, a wise and 
compassionate harlot. 

The production was directed by Stu- 
art Vaughan, whose hardest chore was 
reducing O’Neill’s chaotic third act to 
a semblance of order. Settings and cos- 
tumes were designed by Will Steven 
Armstrong. At least one theatregoer is 
grateful for a second chance to see a 
revival of one of the challenging plays 
of his youth. THEOPHILUs LEwIs 


THE WORD 





O almighty and eternal God, who hast 
granted us the favor of honoring the 
merits of all the saints on this one feast 
day, we beseech Thee, through the in- 
tercession of so many saints, to enrich 
us with the fullness of Thy much de- 
sired mercy (Prayer of the Mass for the 
feast of All Saints). 


Were some of the saints distinctly pe- 
culiar? Is it possible to detect signs of 
undeniable neurosis in particular saints? 
Did certain saints give evidence of be- 
ing slightly batty? 

Suppose we try, on this feast of All 
Saints, to understand what Holy Mother 
Church, who knows what she is about, 
really means by canonizing men and 
women, thus declaring them saints. 

First and in the simplest terms, the 
saints are those who made it, who did 
it. Made what? Did what? They 
achieved authentic holiness; they ar- 
rived at a high degree of excellence in 
the considerable task of loving both 
God and men; they saved their own 
souls and other souls besides; they are 
now with God in heaven, relishing for- 
ever, with unfailing, unbounded joy, the 
beatific vision. 











They were men and women. They 
had bodies, and therefore had senses 
and nervous systems, and therefore had 
appetites, reluctances, headaches, sick 
stomachs, violent temptations, uncer. 
tain tempers and sore feet. But they did 
it. They battled and struggled from day 
to difficult. day, from morning till night 
and into the night, from first to last, 
They did not capitulate, they would not 
give over the harsh and often bitter 
contest. And, feeble mortals though 
they were (even as you and I), they 
made it. They loved their God—loved 
Him far beyond the call of strict duty, 

Next, the saints, having done in fact 
what we all ought to do by right, are 
our models. Here precisely is where 
misunderstanding can occur. Saints, if 
we may put it so, are to be imitated in 
their centricity, not in their demonstra- 
ble eccentricity. Simon Stylites on his 
eye-catching pillar is a model of detach. 
ment from secular values, but the point 
is the detachment, not the pillar. The 
Little Flower said that God loves peo- 
ple when they are asleep as much as 
when they are awake, but the point is 
childlike confidence, not systematic 
sleeping during prayer. St. John Berch- 
mans wrote a vow to defend the doc 
trine of the Immaculate Conception and 
signed it with his own blood, but the 
point is devotion to Mary, not bloodlet. 
ting. Good St. Thomas Aquinas was a 
stout, round man, but... . Enough. We 
are putting too fine a point (embon 
point), of course, on this matter. The 
saints are our models where they are 
our models. 

Finally, but best of all, the saints 
are our helpers. A homely phrase is here 
not out of place: the saints have the ear 
of God. We may imagine the deep com 
passion of these stalwart ones who are 
with God as, after their own hard licks, 
they somehow see in the all-embracing 
beatific vision the battles of the Church 
still militant, the daily grinding strug 
gles of the earth-bound, hard-pressed 
saints-to-be. Our honest prayers—St 
This, pray for us; St. That, pray for ws; 
all you holy ones of God, intercede fo 
us—go up, pell-mell but sincere and 
needy, to the saints; and surely thei 
incorporeal hearts and hands go ott 
to us. They cry out to the divine Ma 
esty with a loud voice: To our 
who sits on the throne, and to tht 
Lamb, all saving power belongs—ani 
please, won’t You use some of it far 
these faithful friends of ours who at 
now having the very same troubles we 
used to have? 

What can the good God say or & 
especially this day? 
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